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Grigor Magistros Pahlavuni (ca 990-1058), a scion of a princely family, 
was an eminent political and military figure of his time. Together with his 
uncle the sparapet Vahram Pahlavuni, Grigor took part in military cam- 
paigns on behalf of the Bagratid kings of Ani. After the last Bagratid king, 
Gagik, was detained in Constantinople and dethroned in 1045 by the 
emperor Constantine IX, Grigor surrendered his lands to the Empire, 
receiving in exchange lands in southern Armenia and Mesopotamia. He 
was awarded the title magistros and appointed duke of Edessa in 1048. 
Military forces under Grigor's command defeated the Tondrakian sect 
(1051-1054). After becoming an imperial official, Grigor continued to 
play a significant role in the social and cultural life of Armenia: he built 
churches and monasteries and founded a school. ! 

Grigor Magistros was also a prolific author?. His writings include the 
poem Sumquuugnip|n(i which is a summation of the Bible (completed by 
a concise history of the Armenian Church) in 1080 epic verses, composed 


! On Grigor Magistros, see recently MAT‘EWOSYAN 2010. On the practice of “bequeath- 
ing" Armenian princedoms to the Empire, see BARTIKIAN 2002. 

? Our new edition of the corpus of Grigor's writings (see GRIGOR MaGisTROS 2012; 
further G. M. and page number) includes his collection called fond p ki sunfuplpulut p 
(Letters and Verses) (pp. 139-384), the poem “On Saint John the Forerunner” from Gan- 
jarans (p. 385) and the Commentary on Grammar (pp. 386-484; this is a reproduction of 
the text in ADONC 1915, pp. 221-249, with the insertion in proper places of the passages 
from the four previous commentators cited by Magistros, which Adonts excerted from his 
text and published separately, under the names of Davit‘, Anonym, Movses K‘erdot and 
Step'anos Siwnec‘i). fom) p fn guuifnuplipurlpuli p consist of the poem Suquuugn p[if (1), 
six short poems (2, 3[9], 6 [87], 39a [86], 39b [85], 78 [83]; 6 is rather written in rythmic 
prose and 44 [59] contains poetic passages) and 81 letters. The items are arranged accord- 
ing to their order in manuscripts, while K. Kostaneanc' in his edition (GRIGOR MAGISTROS 
1910) arranged them in groups by the names of the addressees. Thus, my edition has a 
different numbering, but the new numbers are followed by the old ones in brackets (num- 
bers 1 and 2 are absent from Kostaneanc*'s edition). 
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for the learned vizier Abu Nasr al-Manazi?, several shorter poems, the Let- 
ters, and a Commentary on Grammar. The Commentary occupies a pivotal 
position among Armenian commentaries on Dionysius Thrax's Ars gram- 
matica: while drawing and expanding on earlier commentaries by Davit', 
the Anonymous commentator, Movsés, and Step‘anos Siwnec‘i,’ it had a 
strong impact on later commentators, such as Yovhannes Erznakac‘i (1230- 
1298), Vardan Arewelc‘i (13^ c.), Esayi Né‘ec‘i (14^ c.), Yovhannes 
Corcorec‘i (1283-1340), and Arak'el Siwnec‘i (15" c.). Grigor mentions, 
moreover, his translation from Greek of Plato’s Timaeus and Phaedo, and 
of Euclid’s Geometry (letter 21). Only a short passage of Geometry trans- 
lated by Grigor is preserved,> while the extant Armenian versions of 
Timaeus, Euthyphro, Laws, Minos, an Apology of Socrates (no Phaedo) are 
nowadays dated earlier and attributed to the third group of translations of 
the Hellenizing School. 

An important part of Grigor's literary legacy is a collection of eighty 
one private letters; besides some poems figure among these letters." 
Private letters represent an altogether new genre in Armenian literature 
(the Book of Letters compiled in the 8" century was a collection of offi- 
cial missives). Grigor's letters fall into three main categories: dogmatic, 
philosophical, family.’ Many letters concern political events, scholarly 
and educational matters, medical problems, some discuss Grigor's com- 
plicated relations with king Gagik II. Grigor's wide circle of correspond- 
ents included such well-known figures as the catholicos Petros Getadarj 
(1019-1059) and other outstanding clerics, but also private people and 
friends, known only from the letters.? Several letters mention gifts sent to 


3 GRIGOR MAGISTROS 1868 (1018 verses); MAGNALIA DEI 2012 (1033 verses); GRIGOR 
Macaistros 2012, pp. 139-186 (1080 verses). The numbers of verses in the two new editions 
are not the same (there are other textual differences too) because of different approaches 
to the manuscript tradition. In various works the poem is also referred to as Zmqupwinnykwh 
(Consisting of Thousand Verses). In his poems, Grigor Magistros widely used rhyme, 
influenced by Arabic poetry (the first attempts to write rhymed verses belong to Grigor 
Narekac‘i, 10" c.). 

4 ADONC 1915, p. XC. 

5 See in PETROSYAN 1959, pp. 106-114. An unrelated but complete translation was 
edited by PETROSYAN & ABRAHAMYAN 1962, pp. d-Q-d+b (16-17). 

6 See AREVSATYAN 1971; AREVSATYAN 1973!, pp. 28-227. LEROY (1935, p. 278) argued 
for attributing the translation of Timaeus and probably of the other texts as well to Grigor 
Magistros. 

7 A letter attributed to Yovhannés Sarkawag (ABRAHAMYAN 1956) was reattributed to 
Grigor, see AREVSATYAN 19732, 

* LANGLOIS 1869, p. 19; LEROY 1935, p. 278. 

? See the survey of Grigor's correspondents by Kostaneanc‘ in GRIGOR MAGISTROS 
1910, pp. 281-312. 
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or by Grigor's correspondents: Catholicos Petros requests the writings of 
St. Ephrem on faith (letter 7[1]); Grigor sends books by Anania Sirakac‘i 
(letter 21[2]) or receives books (letter 25[5]); he promises to send a 
cauldron (letter 81[35]) or asks to borrow the commentary on Jeremiah 
by a certain Asolik, identified by Kostaneanc' as Grigor's contemporary, 
the historian Step‘anos Taronec'i Asolik!? (letter 66[55]); see also let- 
ter 12 (58) on receiving pomegranates, letter 16(74) on receiving a red 
trout, letter 16(75) with a request to send a tree [sic!] for the table, letter 
34(79) on the unkept promise to send a cauldron. Sending or receiving 
gifts (among them fish, pomegranates, books) is a major topic in the cor- 
respondence of many Byzantine authors of that time.!! 

Grigor Magistros was one of the most learned medieval Armenian writ- 
ers. His great grandson Nersés Snorhali (12" c.) praised him in verses: 
“Prosodizing like Homer, / Orating like Plato, / Skilled in Greek wisdom, / 
Versed in general knowledge.”!* The historian Aristakes Lastivertc‘i, 
a contemporary, called him “a sagacious man, so learned in theology 
that he was without equal." ? The historian Matt‘éos Urhayec‘i (Matthew 
of Edessa) (12" c.) wrote: “Grigor Pahlawuni, son of Vasak, filled with 
invincible grace, was amazing in all his answers against the Romans; 
a well-instructed man, following all kinds of knowledge and totally com- 
prehending the Old and New Testaments of God, he sat on the chair 
with philosophers inside Saint Sophia and spoke with Roman sages. 
He belonged to the sages of the Armenian nation." ^ 

Modern scholars view Grigor as an outstanding man of erudition,'> the 
first secular Armenian writer. M. Leroy called him “encyclopédiste.” 17 


10 GRIGOR MaaisTROS 1910, p. 307. 

11 See KARPOZELOS 1984. 

i Cum 2nbkpp imunu sufi, / Cum (unnm up pómpaulikui], / gmlnuljuif hlpzmdi 
fyb, / Bn phpiuunpgh Bwljunglu[, see NERSES SNORHALI 1981, p. 109. 

13 Qp[unp npp pu Spi d uuu... ui fiduumnih Ip EL [ub pudinun 4njd wud uy fih 
gpay npujku no mj np, See ARISTAKES LASTIVERTC‘I 1963, p. 118.11-13. 

la Qp[unp Mu Cpa flr, np q uulju Ip urupupinl | dlinp Lup pgb kı pen pia oan fr 
Ip uu quil jf upunnum fut pub pip’ 2anning, ui pu Sul fip|d Li url jl Lòinn fò bul 
Gli Li gni ligul] Guruliu[ unpu h ipu eph EL bap Ipnulpupiulughi Uaunmiónj kı 
quip hunkp piy þôuunuut puli h oly uppnpu Uni[u, a fuunutp pin i wpipuu]lanugh 
2anning, EL h hupyh [uppa lang Ip uw uighu &ung, see MATT‘EOS URHAYEC'I 1898, 
p. 183. 

15 See Kostaneanc‘ in GRIGOR MaaisTROs 1910, pp. 1 5-19 (35-36); XAC'EREAN 1987, 
pp. 43-61. 

16 X AC'EREAN 1987, p. 259; cf., on pp. 331-332, complementary opinions of previous 
scholars. 

17 Leroy 1935, p. 275. 
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Some Armenologists believe that Grigor may have studied not only in 
Ani, the Bagratid capital, but also in Constantinople.!? This perception 
has much to do with the intricacy of Grigor's language and style.!? His 
letters in particular are often difficult to understand, because they are 
full of allegories, allusions, citations from and renarrations of known 
and unknown sources. Later scribes aggravated the obscurity of many 
passages by corrupting unusual words, foreign names, and contexts they 
failed to understand. The first edition of the full collection of letters by 
K. Kostaneanc', based on three fairly late Efmiacin manuscripts (n? 92, 
now M98, from 1696; n? 1880, now M1741, from 1651; n? 58, now 
M3062, from 1765-67), did little to repare the damage. As the editor 
admitted, for any comprehensive study of Grigor's sources and of for- 
eign names he cites the corrupt text needs to be “restored.” Our edi- 
tion is based on the collation of Ms M1741 (not all of its readings are 
acurately reflected in Kostaneanc‘’s edition) with M4232 (17" c.) and 
M3293 (18" c.?!, which made it possible to correct words, proper names, 
revise the division of the text into sentences and paragraphs made by 
Kostaneanc‘, considerably changing the punctuation. 

Literary parallels and allusions in Grigor's letters often go beyond the 
Armenian literary tradition. Thus B. C‘ugaszyan has brought to light 
some echoes of Iranian epos in the letters: Magistros narrates long stories 
very briefly, but some details are not found in Firdowsi’s Shah-nameh 
and must derive from oral epic tradition.? References to Greek authors 
— quotations, paraphrases of classical mythical and literary episodes, or 
mere allusions — are more numerous and significant. In some cases these 
references come to enhance his argument, but often they seem to be a 
mere display of erudition. Similarly, Byzantine literature of Grigor's time 


18 XAC'EREAN 1987, p. 46. 

1? Two of his enigmatic poems were “deciphered” word by word: BIwZANDAC‘! 1900; 
MENEVISEAN 1912 (the author points to the stylistic influence of Aristophanes’ Birds and 
Frogs on this poem, pp. 11-12); ACAREAN 1923. 

20 See GRIGOR Macistros 1910, p. 291. According to G. MénéviSean (MENEVISEAN 
1912, p. 19), this edition needs revision and correction of words, names, even whole pas- 
sages. 

21 For the text of the poem Suquuugmp[iü I collated three old eiditions (GRIGOR 
MaGisTROS 1746, GRIGOR MAGISTROS 1825, GRIGOR MAGISTROS 1868) and Mss M1741, 
M4232, M98, M6045 (17* c.). 

22 C‘uGASZYAN 1958. C'ugaszyan contests the assertion of Kostaneanc‘ (GRIGOR 
Maaistros 1910, p. 307), that Grigor owed his information about Rostom Sacik to 
Movsés Xorenac‘i; in reality he often used local variants of oral traditions. According 
to Russell, Grigor either read “Shah-Nameh” in Persian or heard passages from it, see 
RUSSELL 2004. 
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is characterized by the growing interest for classical paideia, which 
reached its apogee in the eminent literary figure of Michael Psellus.?? 

The aim of the present study is to contribute to the identification of 
Grigor's classical references. It does not aspire to exhaust the subject or 
to resolve all obscure allusions. By merely bringing the unresolved issues 
to light it might, however, promote their solution. 


I. INDIRECT REFERENCES TO CLASSICAL TEXTS 


Grigor's knowledge of classical authors and subject matters is not 
always direct; in some cases it derives from older Armenian translations 
of Greek texts. Several cases of such indirect borrowings are discussed 
in the first part of this study. 


L1. Borrowings from David the Invincible's Prolegomena and 
Definitions of Philosophy? 


L1.a. David refers to the episode from Homer's Odyssey (11.308- 
316), in which the giants Otus and Ephialtes, in order to reach the sky, 
put mount Ossa upon Olympus, and Pelion upon Ossa: [Jp wyumtu np p 
putt hb pop bhi fò ulus hugh gukhbe pop mb hefðu hubu Huns, gnpu 
urmanljb pni] php[o m [uh [uut Ninnup Ei bihþupnnup, npp ufum gpounh 
uP hinh, npujLu qh Eph hh 6h ouput Fab] (Dav. Prol.Arm. 124.10-14 = 
Dav. Prol. 59.3-7) — “The same thing would happen if a man were to 
pass from the entirely material to the entirely non-material. Such are 
allegorized in the poem on Otus and Ephialtes those who wished to pile 
Mount Ossa on the top of Mount Olympus and then the wooded Pelion 
on top of this in order to scale the sky” (Dav. Prol.Eng. 125). 

Grigor” retold this passage twice; the names are corrupted: 1) mpu- 


233 See KALDELLIS 2008, p. 180: “By the tenth century, Byzantium had again invested 
its resources into creating a highly sophisticated if unsystematic forum for classical educa- 
tion. The state sponsored faculties of higher education in the capital which drew students 
from all the provinces, and maintained libraries and archives." See also the chapter on 
Michael Psellus and his project of philosophical revival (pp. 191-224). 

^ Dawrr* ANYAET' 1960 (further Dav. Prol.Arm.). The English translation is cited 
from: DAVID THE INVINCIBLE PHILOSOPHER 1983 (further Dav. Prol.Eng.). The Greek 
original, Prolegomena Philosophiae, in: Dav 1904 (further Dav. Prol.). 

25 This parallel was noticed already by Kostaneanc‘ in GRIGOR Macistros 1910, 
pp. 288-289. 
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iin bpliiurupd hi Phy, npujfu gh pl ph 6bôwpub pgp bangu (G. M. 271) 
— “it is reasoned to pile Sestos (Ossa) on the top of Mount Olympus 
and then the wooded Pelion on top of this in order to scale the sky”; 
2) wnt Ey ni] php [uh [muuli Umnufh (v.l. Þumnufi) ft Cif fu nna 
Et qNuuy h [ipuy f1jndujhinu]i quid upkguli iky, EL h [ipuy unpui 
“allegorized in the poem on Stos / Istos (Otus) and Ephialtes those who 
wished to pile Mount Ossa on the top of Mount Olympus and then the 
wooded Pelion on top of this in order to scale the sky". 


I.1.b. David wrote about Plato: 1) Myunnnts... h [ipuy [inj £ur[- 
uu puti fihi iuljugplug. "Udbplpusuuhh oh bhp pumiinkugt” (Dav. Prol. 
arm. 14.4-7 = Dav. Prol. 5.12-13) — “Plato... wrote above the entrance 
to his academy: ‘He who is not a geometrician shall not enter’” (Dav. 
Prol.Eng. 15); 2) Qyuunh... uiui) h [ipm à Guru juu puhi fihi iulpuigplug' 
“Usk ply suni np op bkppuwimkugt” (Dav. Prol.arm. 120.18-19 = Dav. 
Prol. 57.19-20) — “Plato... inscribed in front of his academy: ‘He who 
is not a geometrician may not enter’ " (Dav. Prol.Eng. 121). 

Grigor used this information in three places: 1) ()gununnhi ful] qantyw- 
gnat uipuuj Lu J[i idu uuinnuuidupulini[olwhh. "Ubbplpusuifuljuh 
np Of! hbpudukbugL" (G. M. 271) — "Plato warns in his theology in the 
following way: ‘He who is not a geometrician may not enter”; 2) tukuk. 
pan pt ly puru fru Quinn ûkòuL qqnn fòku p no uin nzurduipur- 
bulub i ur pun niin. ap EL no E, Lot quium hhh wpb fuh, up EL 
nó h uuipiuiliu m Ow] Iud, qh ùkòfh a kuhi mih ukinu Luut fi 
puru hi uii: d muh npmj mut. i Ubb plipusunifuuljuri np ofr hib puihinbugL" 
(G. M. 365) — "Although wonderful Plato protests with great warning 
against our ascending to theology, which means not only that he keeps us 
from being called so, but also that he does not want to let us into the 
classroom, since that wonderful man considers that we need great obedi- 
ence. That is why he says: “He who is not a geometrician may not enter’ ” ; 
3) EL nó ujpuinlunlgnuguhl q pg (unn quu pu up. "Udbplypmusunfh 
np ùh hhputiinkugl” (G. M. 348) — “Plato does not put you to shame 
when saying: ‘He who is not a geometrician may not enter". 


I.1.c. David wrote about the Pythagorean woman Theano: npullu 
ui pu [1 uh? ugnpni zh Spuf puny, op Insbgui fo] wlini[hi: Pulp hu 
wilku f pon uftl ppugeng pobucap pts LL Gupglu[, pt pik p no nnl 
upb[dugnpuiljuri ph’ üLó n[njniliu, wut Wi puyg pui pt uuu: bı pmub 


pni npph, pt En, uubp' uuum pui pt hipag: b. uphiupfu oun] 
gib fw fudubkgun (Dav.Prol.Arm. 76.12-15) — “as did the Pythagorean 
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woman Timycha,”° who was also called Theano. She fell into the hands 
of the tyrant of Sicily and when he asked her why the Pythagoreans did 
not eat beans she answered: ‘I would rather eat them than tell you why.’ 
And when the tyrant told her to eat them she aswered: 'I would rather 
tell you than eat them.’ And thus she died having chewed up her tongue” 
(Dav. Prol.Eng. 78). 

Grigor 1) hinted at this story: poefigtu... q (fmf hu, np übnuhihy pute 
unlinjp h Ufhhihugeng pnhuinpli uulu ny ro) nypnutig hi no nunb[n| Er 
Hfreun [nn [m pir? ns jujun umnlikjny (G. M. 323) = “you will hear about 
Theano who preferred to die at the hands of the tyrant of Sicily for not 
eating big beans and unraveling the mystery”; and 2) retold it: uiuhinhh 
ap nó Eft fmf ikuh uyli ühwh qükà npnnniluhi no Gursuiljlp, uy fn, quh- 
Sun gap dnd juu nó Ipidlqmi[ urb], unnuiduip p gjhg nil Lunnkuj junu- 
Jugnyh dlnublp (G. M. 197) — “Again they recount that not revealing 
their wicked sect as belonging to Pythagoras, Theano not merely did not 
eat big beans, but also not wishing to say the ineffable things, cutting her 
tongue with teeth she died beforehand." 


I.1.d. Grigor borrows theoretical considerations from David's Defi- 
nitions, which he also mentions in his educational programme: fufu 
u wi pun L gpbpulpuhini[a hi &uinhpà [om pigpduhini [d b udph nium, 
inhpuru]Lu Builpuinuiguiljulini bod, LL qhip wjup q4nbkinnpuljutih Epp 
Guru p uiu fum impna fè Eurdp, Et wuj qU au Louhugh upupniuljky, EL 
up uini uri EL upfjuimnnnk puljut, EL pu pl uy up [d ungui luii hupu- 
bulk panj? kubik puugnpnyaduiug EL quan fè kulig, bu funcom pui guj- 
unu fih lp[9 bg b qmi] p hibpljniun fbpdubarfebuip g2fh EL q'unp Ua lupus, 


?6 In the Greek (Dav. Prol. 33.9-14) she is called merely Theano. But cf. IIo0oyopíósg 
dé yovaikeg oi émavéotatar Tywya yovyn fj Mvadia tod Kpotmvidtov... Osavò 
yovn tod Metanovtivov Bpotivov... (IAMBLICHUS 1975, 36.267.66). The Pythagorean 
Theano is also known as the author of an apophthegm in the rhetorical Progymnasmata of 
Theon of Alexandria (AELIUS THEON 1997 [further Theon], p. 98.3-7), also in its Armenian 
version (AELIUS THEON 1938 [further TheonArm.], p. 36), and as a title of the last chreia 
in the Armenian GIRK‘ PrTOYIC' (1993, pp. 40, 41), the Greek original of which is the title 
of a chreia in the Progymnasmata of Nikolaos of Myra (NIKOLAOs 1832, p. 274). It tells 
about Theano who when asked, for how many days a woman must abstain from [inter- 
course with] man if she wants to enter a temple (Nikolaos and GIRK‘ PiToyic‘) / to take 
part in the Thesmophoria (Theon), answered that after her own [husband], she may go 
immediately, but after a stranger, never. This saying also occurs in the work of the sev- 
enth-century historian Sebeos (SEBEOs 1971, p. 159), who probably borrowed it from the 
Book of Chreiae (GiRK' PrTOYIC'1993). 

?7 We propose the reading dfunn[u nhi fi (the Greek poothpiov), instead of afin 
Sfrapatifi: — “of the other Tyrion” — in GRIGOR Macistros 1910, p. 25. 
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Et unuimupb pui upd ni foie h pugni Et guru uli inlaphui lulu]! qup 
phinPbudp ui pin ui pui pin li | uruifi p, Et h [in b pulih, OQ pdugnji Et 
puny whut fun Luh tine [ol mdp Et TO u pubu ljubi Guinniuóng Znük- 
puhub EL wpe errr bie ljubi bu fru huri fih Et ung pnnp upclun[u Et 
duinbtfy (G. M. 240-241) — “First one has to study grammar together 
with interpretation, with properly speaking professional skill, and after 
that, rhetoric with its three genera and with correct division, then to 
embrace the Definitions [of David] and the Platonic and Aristotelian 
[teachings], also the Pythagorean [skill] of applying compasses, of deter- 
minations and judgements; but before these [subjects] having studied the 
Old and New Testaments with careful reading; we also like to manifest 
knowledge of myths that are in many and various places, which we agree 
to present with examination and to study with fervent and sound consid- 
eration both logical passages and Homeric and Platonic prophecies and 
all other arts and books." 

The Aristotelian tragelaphus, by pni pui (G. M. 311) “goat-stag,” 
goes back to the same treatise (Dav. Prol.Arm. 2.22 = Dav. Prol. 1.17; 
50.24; 108.17 = 46.37). 


I.2. Borrowing from the Book of Chreiae 


An exercise in the Book of Chreiae is called “Vituperation of Medea's 
Story” (IV.4; this part of Medea’s myth provided the plot for Euripides’ 
non-extant tragedy Peliadesy^: Pug mnurkj np qU bq buyu upunint, whiny 
EL Omg uuinlpuliu umupailim Pb dp: Qh qu£ muk [i Uh fife uljuh 
iurium hy bukj y Chun Suunluj mni EL quj h foin] url] h gnpo 
ghpu um pru luli uplulibpn upni lan: b. g [d ugunph, np inhplp uuum rh, 
put urina [d bud p dumdtyp Inpniuuiky, EL qguinb puli Guiibgnugkw 
Jurmugu uni pli qunuûn fð kuh, qh no nl] mut wpn rupi, nji qu jpkhkutih 
uif inpghu dunulugfhuyl folum [9 fuh, "uin, Efo huàhp, pj, Ipupng] Lü 
Lu glu pui Cul Burhljugn hu EL bapoquytu aby gnapulib, " * b. guju 
[umb qnid" ulii LL url] upd unupuignig fie quini ingu qaqnpónjhu 
Gurlipuidiurhin,, Et url funy Òf pushy uiui p h uuh, EL qun f bkppayh 
her gl Ehiywhp, EL urn. upunin plui" quiolpn gua, Et “Ep h uiia" mut, 
Ii unbjh hig ng — “But [Euripides] reaches the peak of lie especially in 


28 GIRK‘ PrTOYIC' 1993, p. 68.20-29. In this half-translated rhetorical handbook, in con- 
trast to the translated definitions of various types of exercises, more than the half of the 
sample-exercises consists of a paraphrase of the progymnasms of Aphthonius. 
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the story about Medea. For he says that she sailed following a certain 
Jason from the land of Scythia to Thessaly and there applied magical art. 
And she perfidiously planned to kill the king who was ruling in that land. 
She persuaded his daughters, pointing to his old age and to the fact that 
he had no sons to inherit the paternal power, saying: *now, if you wish, 
I can show him to you young-aged and new'. And he tells that saying 
this she demonstrated them the circumstances of the affair by example: 
taking a ram she dismembered and put it in a caldron, she burned fire 
underneath and showed the ram quivering in the boiling cauldron as if 
being alive. Deceiving with this, she dismembered Pelias, and [Euripides] 
says: ‘he was in the cauldron’, and nothing else.” 

Grigor mentioned this story three times, considerably corrupting the 
names: 1) SIXTI wu hep EL gd pup, Jnpàt funy jukup [upinu- 
hup, huh ME puuli ui pun Cuir uq EL ng Liu pla... (G. M. 372) — “Now 
I remember the Pelopid (?) by whom the ram was dismembered and 
quivered, while Pelas (Pelias) was killed and was seen no more”; 
2) q unb d EL quu ap upunin pubu p gb puli apriumbty, papal funyh 
[ujpinugbug ur pinu pu yugtyp (G. M. 304) — “T also know the cauldron 
in which she killed Pelas (Pelias) by deceit, from which the ram ran 
out quivering” ; 3) Pug mpn.üli U']upswy uri hukuy ph Et hept. gq[unjh 
h out fujpoenmgacgbuy EL quipth ME, fry un pug nig iu upunin plui 
(G. M. 309) — “But a certain Medea came across you and made you 
quiver like the ram and deceived you by example like Pelias." 

A brief account on this story is found in Theon's progymnasmata: 
fj è Mijóeia Bántovoa tus nì ts kepate TOV àvOpcnov TOALUG 
Kai ueAaívag TOLODOa &onpícO0r toù yépovtac sic AEBNTA Kata- 
KOMTOVGG véoug Totstv (Theon 96.11-13). In the Armenian version, 
Medea's name is corrupted: Plug bk plpuhil gni] quip hui h gni uu upp 
huli EL ukuu wabbynif" fumph que gui bun puli h uuh Innpl m] Su hhoche 
unt; (TheonArm. 106) — “Colouring the grey hair on the heads of 
humans and making them black, Medea was alleged to make elders young 
by cutting them in pieces in a cauldron.” Grigor’s passages, however, are 
closer to the Book of Chreiae.? 


? The same is true of a passage in the discourse by Yovhan Ojnec‘l (8^ c.): ... qMb- 
qhu gd unm quging qaang pir uifuin urn, ap. qqunuĝugkuh hp Ug, ung unlifn imn 
h punky qampiipih’ npuLu pt h übnb pma ht um Sur info hah qobpnid fbi iih fub 
jnunuqni[... (YOVHAN OJNEC'1 1953, p. 11) — “what was suffered by the Thessalian tyrant 
Pelias, whoes body, when he was in old age, Medea hurried to dismember, as if expecting 
that through death he would change his old age to youth." 
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L3. Borrowings from the Alexander Romance 


L.3.a. In the Armenian version of the Alexander Romance there is a cita- 
tion from Homer's Iliad (1.528-530): npujlu muuy u purishi Epgfish uil 
2nülpnu. "b. Ipuupniamuljugfi unii ph uljinuplilung Opnuulil uii, fit u put skyfi 
tunedin fii [upu ph pup kiu mba gy funy Purqucopph, fit übóuuLu 
pup lu ununi url gun. fljfidujnu " 30 __ * As the wonderful singer Homer 
said: ‘the son of Cronus bowed his dark brows, and the wonderful divine 
locks swayed on the king’s immortal head, and Olympus strongly reeled’.” 

Grigor retold this story four times?!: 1) q2ndbpnupir, op... un Upuniugy, 
np gll jndujfinu apt guid E, h fupquafuly ghuguguiil fe pulpinupljly juihifugh: 
Qh uiu L Óupuignjl fiduninmufipughi puuns' qyheguq huh ujunin nuiupipl 
Òu buuk ini] unir pu bEppagtiprp (G. M. 315) — *Homer's [story] 
about Aramazd (i.e. Zeus), who writes that Olympus moved from the 
boldness of the hero and from bowing his brows; for this is peculiar to 
the highest class of philosophers, especially honoring the heroes' deeds 
with praising encomia”’; 2) uyu hi ph oup lup mi] upui hepr Epphih 
Qnurhnu guhiuphkjh qgNyaduyfiou (G. M. 304) — “that is swaying the 
locks, as once Cronus did bowing his brows on account of Olympus”; 
3) JU uuduquu] whup fob th muk qN gqndujnu oni kup EL qhu Elif 
np], npujLu iUnnliunu fuji hp (G. M. 222) — “Of Aramazd’s (Zeus’) 
bowing, he says, Olympus reeled; [Homer] calls him the son of Uranus, 
like his father Cronus”’; 4) urb ph hepr g^ uh U uuum mujh, paul 
qù ndupnu (G. M. 293) — “telling you about Zeus Aramazd, from whom 
originated Ormizd, for Hermes (corrupted form of Homer) says that 
Olympus reeled from him bowing his brows.” 

Grigor correctly understood that Zruanean of his source is Zeus, son of 
Cronus,? while the indication that Homer “calls him [Zeus] the son of 
Uranus, like his father Cronus” seems to be a result of corruption. Also 
seems to be mistaken the statement that Ormizd originated from Zeus 
Aramazd, since “Ormizd” was a variant of *Aramazd," both deriving 
from the Iranian Ahuramazda, and both used in translations to designate 
Zeus.? In the last passage “Homer” was corrupted into “Hermes.” 


30 HISTORIA ALEXANDRI MAGNI 1989, rec. A (further Alex.Arm.), p. 136 = HISTORIA 
ALEXANDRI MAGNI 1926 (further Alex.), 1.33.13. 

3! This parallel was noticed by Kostaneanc‘ (GRIGOR MaaisTROs 1910, p. 290); and 
Y. TASEAN, 1892, pp. 28-30. TaSean also pointed to other parallels between the two texts 
(ibid., pp. 30-32). 

32 See MURADYAN 1994-1995, p. 67. 

53 MURADYAN 1994-1995, p. 66. 
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L3.b. Also in the Alexander Romance, Alexander felt that he had drunk 
poisoned wine, and asked for a feather: hulj Ug uuinpph miu pàni glow 
umnhib |: b. Pda L fluppnubi, Quum ui jul up ilapa[ i Buunng hau, i| ui apy Liu 
uri lp lup] puny [Otay ilu why ati gn pig Òm pps þunikuj EL 
puubu, (Alex.Arm. A 336-337) = 6 6& "AXéGavópog ànepücot 
BovXópnevog TO TOAD TOD oïvov tnos ntepóv: etOtoxo yàp oŬtTOG 
&peiv. ô òè "IóAXag nepiypicas TO papák £óokev adTH’ 610 TOAD 
EVIPYEL TO OAPLAKOV, åKkpatéctepov gig TO oua TPOGEVEYOEV 
(Alex. a 3.32.1.2-2.2) — “And Alexander wanting very much (Gr. much 
of the wine) to disgorge, asked for a wing,** since he was used to vomit 
so. And malicious (absent in Gr.) Ullos (Iollas) smearing with poison gave 
it to him. That is why the poison took strong effect, being mixed with 
and attacking (Gr. being applied to) the body unmixedly.” 

Grigor paraphrased this episode, but preserved the word “wing”: 
Jnpd uid Uk puuligpnu gui Gugnogish huûkp uipinui puby miupànug uil pni, 
php [Pint Pu ftufukuy h dup, uupulini [d kuli lub iini o ug nugphs 
(G. M. 279) — “When Alexander wanted to drive out the killer by dis- 
gorging it, again the wing dipped into venom became the accelerator of 
the murder." 





I.4. Combined and confused borrowing from Aristotle and David 


Grigor was familiar with the Armenian version of Aristotle's Catego- 
ries, but he probably knew Porphyry's introduction to this text (/sagoge) 
only via the commentary by David the Invincible.? Once he mentioned 
both texts together: Uu Efek ù fhul NAnpihpeph unuunfè hii ph hyt pugn- 
pnobu h [ipn] Pnhuminpph Ligh uinnpnigni[o luigi, npp Lh mujun ply’ 
uln, ukuwl, imuppkpnfè hib, punch EL apn ndhi Iud Lot mJ fg, app 
Li g[ununnpni [2 heih, upfunuiug ni, upuináuinli Bulpugpni[d kuk, Ipupaghi, 
Uimughpugenjh gn qug ni[o ih, npuh, pubuh, EL unflig, ni, Epp, lu, 
mb, waht, Iph]... (G. M. 241) — “But if Porphyry has determined 
at Chrysaorius’ request the definition of the five categories, which are 
the following: genus, species, difference, property and accident, or of 
the eight, which are aim, usefulness, reason for the title, order, mode 


34 Alexander asked for a feather, ntepóv, but the Greek word has also the meaning 
“wing” chosen by the Armenian translator. 

5 DAWIT‘ ANYAET' 1976 (further Dav. in Porph.Arm.); the Greek text of David, In 
Porphyrii Isagogen Commentarium (further Dav. in Porph.), was edited by A. Busse in 
Davip 1904. 
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of instruction and pertinence to which part (of philosophy),*©° or of the 
Stagirite himself, substance, quality, quantity, relation, time, place, posi- 
tion, state, action, passion..." 

Grigor brought together under the name of “categories” notions of 
different origin. Only his last third list names Aristotle's ten categories, 
as presented in the Armenian translation of the treatise On Categories”. 
The five “terms” of his first list (which are not related to categories") 
are named at the beginning of Porphyry's Introduction: bjnjp &uplpuenpp, 


Pphuuwnppt, EL june Uum if uinnpngni[obuligh i wp burned hil, 
gfunky qphs uln fit gprs inupplpni2 [uh LL qp mkuu, gps juin] EL qp 
yunnugauih...°’ — “Tt being necessary, Chrysaorius, even for a schooling 
in Aristotle's predications, to know what is a genus and what a difference 
and what is a species and what a property and what an accident...'?? 
It was David the Invincible, however, who called them Zfh àujhp 
(Dav. in Porph. 8, et al.) and (fig puppunp (Dav. in Porph. 24.28, et al.). 
Both Armenian words translate the Greek qovr|, which means “voice” 
but also “word,” here “term.” This would indicate that Grigor borrowed 
the passage from David's commentary on Porphyry. 

The eight introductory points of Grigor’s second list (which should not 
be confused with categories either) are named at the start of David's 
commentary on Porphyry: 2ulihpákw[p Gulighpá uruinnóni uljhuph 
wink unu pupugpn fè kubu quni[npuilpulil uunin Â nyug fuligp ly 
qqn fuu" mie gaya? [fni fuligplugacp. fit Lh uyun ppl. qfhinunpn [2 fuh, 
upfinuiiugnih, upuinsun p Bwljyugpni[dl uh, uiu uin m [à hil, puid uiinidu 
(Dav. in Porph.Arm. 2 = Dav. in Porph. 80.5-14) — “Intending, with 
the help of God, to start our examination, as it is customary for com- 
mentators, with the eight chapters of the present writing, let us start our 
enquiry. They are the following: aim, usefulness, the reason for the title, 
genuineness, division into chapters, order, mode of instruction, and the 
question to which part (of philosophy) it belongs." 


36 The word inmuppkpnuii is a corrupted form of i[Epupkpmi ihi. Grigor also omitted two 
chapters: “genuineness” and “division into chapters". The eight “chapters” or “points” 
are studied in introductions to various commentaries, explaining the respective aspects of 
the works commented. 

37 See Up]umnnmnkh Uunnpaqmp[iüf (Aristotle's Categories) in CONYBEARE 1892, 
Appendix II. Armenian Text, p. 109.26-28. 

38 Porphyry, 'ukpmu&m pli fi 5agoge), in DAWIT: ANYAET' 1932, pp. 133-156 (p. 133) = 
PonPHYRY 1887, p. 1.3-5. 

39 PonPHYRY 2006, p. 3. 

4 The printed text reads nj; I have corrected it in accordance with some manuscripts 
and the Greek original in the revised edition: DAVID THE INVINCIBLE (forthcoming). 
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II. DIRECT BORROWING FROM THE GREEK TEXTS 


More significant are Grigor's links with Greek literature proper; here 
there are to be found numerous corruptions and confusions. In some 
cases we have managed to find specific sources and to restore the correct 
forms of names. 


II.1. Borrowings from the Protrepticus by Clement of Alexandria 


Several stories told by Grigor Magistros in his letters seem to derive 
from the Exhortation to the Greeks (Protrepticus) by Clement of Alexan- 
dria, a considerable passage of which is identically copied in Eusebius of 
Caesarea's Preparation for the Gospel. 


IL.1.a. Grigor tells the rare myth about Dionysus torn into pieces by the 
Titans: Upp ul üfis imu hju fl Suhel unu Ip. upunin puhu p [iupdudp 
þung Jump S[unuii ph, EL qkhkuj junsdusip, h uiui uruililun|, Lupi 
puun fils: 9np [i bb bGE puny mnn ug DITE un pli Uquudungiuij, oub [2 fir 
Uupngnhh npn fupry quil unit. full bapu mnbkuj h Q unbhuunu 
unm plu, url] mplüh libn]: Npn puli nuru p jil pouty np [et Cpu 
ouunluh, jJ" [rj üfinj qpnplpnuagt Enuunan fil [hing Gunju puy bo hip h Opa 
uui: Puy h knullig unpu Ppþnikukuy h huf jug mpkifh hupòbky fh 
pouwhby qhnmduh (G. M. 371) — “As long as he was still a little child, 
the Titans deceived him with fraudulent games and slaughtering him by 
tearing into pieces, sinking into a cauldron, put on the fire (lit. Hephaes- 
tus), while they skewered some of his members and held above the 
fire. By that reek this was announced to father Aramazd; he punished the 
Titans by his thunderbolt and, putting the members of Dionysus in a box, 
entrusted it to his son Apollo. He took it, carried to Parnassus and depos- 
ited there somewhere. Near the door of his temple grew a wonderful vine, 
from one cluster of which thrice nine thousand was trampled in one caul- 
dron. It was considered that when Dionysus died, pomegranates grew 
from he drops of his blood."^! 


“| Another passage by Grigor hints to this last sentence: Piura qhanchu n; h pu]? pug 
I[pupoL ng upkk Phnbfjukuy (G. M. 242) — “I received the pomegranates, not those 
considered to have appeared from the drops of Dionysius’ blood.” 
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This story concides nearly verbatim with the identical passages in 
Clement's Protrepticus and in Eusebius’ Preparation for the Gospel*: 
óA ðè ónroóbviov Tivávov, ànatrjoavteg TaLdaplmdEeotv GOUP- 
LLAOLV, OdTOL 61] oi Titüveg ói£onaocav, Ett vnníayov Svta (Clem. 
Alex. Protr. 2.17.2 = Eus. Praep. Evang. 2.3.23.6) — “the Titans having 
come upon them by stealth, and having beguiled him with childish toys, 
these very Titans tore him limb from limb when but a child"; oi o£ 
Titavéc, oi xai óuuonácavreg abxóv, Aépnró Tiva tpinoðı &ni0£v- 
t£G Kai toO Atovócou &upaAóvtieg Ta WEAN, kaðńyovv npótepov: 
éme1ta OPEAtoKolc TEpimEipavtées 'ónetpegyov "Hoatocoto.' ZEev<s 0 
botepov émpaveic (ei Beò Ty, TAXA nov TIS kvíong TOV 6nTALEVOV 
KpEO@v uexaAaBóv, hc ù tò ‘yépac AayEiv’ Suoroyodouv Ópuóv oi 
Osoi) KEpavva tovbs Titdvac aixiCetat kai tà péAN Tod Atovdcov 
"AnóAXovi TO nað TapaKkatatiVetar Katabdyar. O dé, od yap 
TixetOnos Aui, sic tòv IIapvaooóv oépov KatatiPetar SEGTAGLEVOV 
TOV vexpov (Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.18.1-2 = Eus. Praep. Evang. 2.3.25.2- 
26.5) — “the Titans who had torn him limb from limb, setting a cauldron 
on a tripod, and throwing into it the members of Dionysus, first boiled 
them down, and then fixing them on spits, *held them over the fire'. But 
Zeus having appeared, since he was a god, having speedily perceived the 
savour of the pieces of flesh that were being cooked, — that savour which 
your gods agree to have assigned to them as their perquisite, assails the 
Titans with his thunderbolt, and consigns the members of Dionysus to 
his son Apollo to be interred. And he — for he did not disobey Zeus — 
bore the dismembered corpse to Parnassus, and there deposited it; tov< 
GNONENTOKOTAG yaual EK TOV TOD Atovócov aipatog otayóvov 
BeBAaotnKévat voptGovot tùs poids — “pomegranates sprang from 
the drops of the blood of Dionysus.” (Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.19.3 = Eus. 
Praep. Evang. 2.3.28.6-7). The reference to the same story in the Arme- 
nian version of the pseudo-Nonnus’ interpretation of the Greek myths 
menioned in the sermons of Gregory of Nazianzus is too short to be 
Grigor’s source: Uy npujLu uu qbhnbrunu h in fumuilau gh uio minl ui" 
uuujlEu ke gflupp]hu p Sfupatinut® — “As Dionysus is said to be torn into 
pieces by the Titans, likewise is Osiris by Typhon.” 


? The translation of the passages below is cited according to: CLEMENT OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 

43 (NoNNOS) 1903, 220-300, 1.19 (p. 12) (further Nonn.Arm.); this is the translation 
of PSEUDO-NONNUS 1992, p. 39.19.5-7 (further Nonn.). 
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Only the sentence “Near the door of his temple grew a wonderful vine, 
from one cluster of which thrice nine thousand (?) was trampled in one 
cauldron" has no parallel in the passages cited, and we have not managed 
to find its source. This sentence seems to be echoed in an obscure pas- 
sage, which speaks, however, not of thrice nine thousand (27000), but of 
seven thousand litres: uud ufunkhug fh hurghf ülpà IU inu 6u pl 
‘hpi futur, gn puipàlu Qulunu np[dnjh Husuni pupilla sunl 
kif Luqupug pokpg bnmdilpiliuhi uunfinpuighi bop Giduh (G. M. 364) — 
“Or the Tyrrhenian oak-tree near the temple of Dionysus, a fruit-bearing 
vine branch being picked from it, three-handled jugs measuring seven 
thousand litres are tramped from a wine press" (the translation is conjec- 
tural). For the oak-tree near the temple of Dionysus with a vine on it cf.: 
"Ynovogitai 02 kat’ GAANyopiav Kai ô PryaAe66 At6vocogc TH qn yo 
Ta pcovuneio0at out tàs åvaðevõpaðac djméAouc (Com.in Il. 2.398.11- 
12) — “It is allegorically implied that Dionysus bears the name Phegaleus 
corresponding to the oak-tree, on account of vines growing up trees.” 

Another passage hints to the previous story about Dionysus, adding 
one more detail: Ud d uju pin In ph gpl. pt "ghugugbuln Phnipufn'u, 
ulu Cur uiifrd p ph Lqnj hept. quini] uiudngg Lunn buy, p no [hà 
puumbdhbuy” (G. M. 352) — “Now it was necessary to write about you, 
divine Dionysus, behold, I accept that your phallus was cut, but I don't 
wish to be Apollo, so as to undertake to deposit it in a box and take to 
Parnassus.” 

The Greek text associates this action with the Corybantes: Kaßeipovg 
6& tobc Kopófavrac kaXobvteg kai veAeti]|v Kapetpikr|v katay- 
yéXXovoiv. AdTO yàp 51] TOUT TO GOEAMOKTOVO tAv KiOTHV àvgAo- 
u£vo, àv f| TO TOD Atovboon aidoiov &néKetto, sic Toppnvíav kath- 
yayov (Eus. Praep. Evang. 2.3.29.1-7 = Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.19.4) — 
“Those Corybantes also they call Cabiric; and the ceremony itself they 
announce as the Cabiric mystery. For those two identical fratricides, hav- 
ing abstracted the box in which the phallus of Bacchus was deposited, 
took it to Etruria..." 

The Corybantes are mentioned in another passage, where they are 
confused with inhabitants of the Tauric Chersonese: mpudupuhbugtu 
uipinliduiljuli puughhh ghulpnid lu (G. M. 209) — * You will ponder on 
the Terecocian (Taurian?) assembly of the Tyrrhenian stranger-killing 
Corybantes, on the reality of the altar of Artemis." Cf. in Greek: Tabpot 
6& TO £Ovoc, oi nepi THY Tavpikr]v yeppóvnoov KATOLKODVTEG, obg 
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div tov &évov nap" atols EAWoL, vo0tov OT| TOV KATH OdXattav 
ENTALKOTOV, ALTiKG páa TH lTaopikf] Katabvovoiv “Apteptot 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. 3.42.3.1-4 = Eus. Praep. Evang. 4.16.12.13-15) — 
“The Taurians, the people who inhabit the Tauric Chersonese, sacrifice 
to the Tauric Artemis forthwith whatever strangers upon whom they lay 
hands on their coasts who have been east adrift on the sea." There are 
other echoes of the Tauric (Tavpixń) Artemis in the letters: inmulpubfh 
Uqunbdlugu] (G. M. 302 bis), qn pig ha (G. M. 334). 

The following is nearly a translation from the Greek source: b. qs 
qu pòu ti) fp Lh, Lp t in iunnlliug n nid pli uidui[dwlug upuiyin ucl 
inui uifuinhgh, ni ft u fò biugp.p ful, fit ur nid bug] Lu Umnnpilit 
(G. M. 297) — " And what is surprising at the Tyrrhenian barbarians, 
being thus initiated into these foul indignities, when in the rest of Greece 
and Attica." 

Eus. Praep. Evang. 2.3.30.1-2 = Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.20 Kai ti Oav- 
uactòv ei Topprvoi oi páppapot aioypoic obto teAtokovrtai na01- 
puo civ, nov ye "A0nvatotg kai tf] GAXAmQ “EAAGSt — “And what is 
surprising at the Tyrrhenians, who were barbarians, being thus initiated 
into these foul indignities, when (this occurred) among the Athenians, 
and in the rest of Greece." 


II.1.b. In the two following passages Grigor somehow confused the 
information of his source: Pup uuu lunhinju up punyu lusts Iud p 
unup upnntug, apa uruimuli upuinni fup (G. M. 363-364) — “But concer- 
ning the royal oak-tree we want to philosophize in a way pleasant to you. 
The old oak-tree of Aramazd (Zeus)^^ did not bear fruit in the sand in 
which it was regarded sacred”’; Pulp oun Iun] upununi luu Uhppuyp, 
Jp mci ujunn nib peti uy ein fri EL qqbpuhjuninup ququ fè wi Upu- 
(G. M. 249) — “For the old oak-tree of Cirrha, regarded sacred in the 
desert sands, and the over-high top of the [oak-tree] of Aramazd (Zeus) 
shadowing in hot time, protected from the sun's heat”. 

The source is: AéBnta Osonpatiov T] tpinoda Kippaiov 7 Ao60- 
valov yaAxeiov. Tepavopvov o& wáppoti; épr]uoig vecumpuévov Kai TO 


“4 Cf, concerning the oak-tree of Zeus: “Ounpoc 88 ook oióg Tod Atóc iepüv Spdv 
(Schol. in //. 16.233a1.16-17). Cf. also in the Armenian version of the Sermons of Gregory 
of Nazianzus: Nes Liu puppunfh Iph], no Eru hufbuujh nupt (GREGORIUS NAZIANZENUS 
1999, V.32 (further Naz.Arm.) = Oók £r q0£yyevoi pùc ook £ri AEBS pavtevetar 
(PG 35.704.42). 
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ab1ó0t pavreiov aùt Sput puepiapaopévov póOotc yeynpakóot kata- 
Astwate (Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.11.1-5 = Eus. Praep. Evang. 2.3.1.2-4) — 
"the Thesprotian cauldron, or the Cirrhaean tripod, or the Dodonian cop- 
per. The Gerandryon (lit. old oak-tree), once regarded sacred in the midst 
of desert sands, and the oracle there gone to decay with the oak itself, 
consigned to the region of antiquated fables." 

The following passages too contain some confusion: #40 puli quuliuli 
f^huupmnghkuh (G. M. 372) — “larger than the Thesprotian cauldron” ; 
Qu pinup pokg fg uiii fo Fuujnninkuh, h [ipuy luni Fnmnuinpu 
Ulunnugp, EL quukbuti in funi, papa g purolu muilupurduli ‘bpotitufauf 
nf (G. M. 304) — “I will keep silence about the Thesprotian caldron, 
standing upon the Cirrhaean tripod? and the Titanian cauldron in which 
they put the torn members of Dionysus.” 


IL1.c. The following is an abridged version of the account of some 
Egyptian cults in the same source (although Grigor's details of the wor- 
ship of the braize-fish are absent from it): Ouhuni[9. fp bngu uuryinkyh 
lFgfhupnuging jq u]upiu gu, EL h hiwhth upuinni ly q3aup EL h biu any 
ihugpnu liu, gnp upuryin lh JU] ft qnk hh, EL YE puputi qiiigphu 
inp lbpinugniagulilg ni h oly puquipph, qnt hu, EL gUmpmujhuh, gnp 
mhàknugnpò hukuki Iob], fit pga if [piii [d buts upd uiuniaglu 
gel hi, nin Gui pról fu juómhibm], gnp qnjd iif fr (in nd uiu in qni] 
(M. G. 324) — “They (the Jews) knew that the Egyptians worship 
the river Nile and honour its waters, and in it there is the braize-fish 
worhipped in Egypt, whose sculptural image they set in the middle of the 
city and sacrificed to it, and Serapis which they wished to call *made 
without hands', and they favoured it with many stories; it was made by 
the maker of images Bryaxis who had set it near the citadel where the 
courtesan had died, who was very dear to the Ptolemies." 

AA obv ye Alyóntiot, Ov vov 97] £uvi]oOnv, Kata tus OpHoKeiac 
Tas opõv okéðavtar oépoucti 5é GdTaV Loyvitar Qáypov^ tóv 
ix 00v... (Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.39.5.1-3) — “Furthermore, the Egyptians 
whom I have now mentioned are divided in their objects of worship. 
The people of Syene worship the braize-fish...”; £i 6’, paoi ttvg£c, 
Bpvá£ioc Tiv téxvn, ob ówpépouar. Éyeig Kai todtov éryoAiotovpyóv 


45 This is geographically impossible. The Thesprotian land was situated in the North- 
eastern part of Greece, while Cirrha was in Central Greece, north of the Peloponnese. 

“6 The Armenian word sfugpnu is a transliteration of the Greek @aypoc. 

^! The word wunnkEpuynpd in Grigor’s passage is calqued from dyaApatoupyov. 
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(Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.47.4) — “and if, as some say, they were the work 
of Bryaxis, I do not dispute, — you have in him another maker of images"; 
toUtov üyeipomoíntov'5 sineiv tetoAunKaot, tov AiybmtLOV 
Lapariv; Ot pév yàp avdtov iovopoboiv yaptotir] piov O10 Livané@v 
TIitoAcpaio t Diradsércg@ to Aiyontiov menpOjvar Baordét..., 
eivai 68 tò Edavov todto &yakpa ID.obtovoc: óc, ós&£üpsvog tòv 
åvõpiávta, Ka0idpvoev Eni ts ükpac, fjv vov Pakðtıv KaAovolLv, 
évOa Kai TO iepóv TETiLNTAL TOD Xapámnióoc, YEltVLE 6& vois vónoiq 
TO Yoptov. BAtotiyny 68 thv TaAAaKtoa TeAEevTHOAodv àv Kavopo 
petayayov 6 IIxoAepatog €0awev O10 TOV TPOdSESNAMLEVOV ONKOV... 
KataoKkevdter ðè adtov Bpvagéic 6 ónpioupyóc, Ody ô "A0nvoioc, 
üAXog SE tig OUOVELOS ExEiv@ TO Bpváčiðrv Oc HAY katakéypntar 
gic órnpuovpytav ukt Kai ToLKiAY. (Clem. Alex. Protr. 4.48.1.3-2.1) 
— “Him they have dared to speak of as made without hands — I mean 
the Egyptian Serapis. For some relate that he was sent as a present by 
the people of Sinope to Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of the Egyptians...; 
and that this idol was an image of Pluto; and Ptolemy, having received 
the statue, placed it on the promontory” which is now called Racotis; 
where the temple of Serapis was held in honour, and the sacred enclosure 
borders on the Spot; and that Blistichis the courtesan having died in 
Canopus, Ptolemy had her conveyed there, and buried beneath the fore- 
mentioned shrine.... the work was done by the artist Bryaxis, not the 
Athenian, but another of the same name, who employed in its execution 
a mixture of various materials.” 


II.1.d. b. uhu? gap lah ph uryuiljb pun p he [dugn qnn, ap Fi (he [2 u- 
gnpnu mubuy $ Pipl pykuy (M. G. 222) — “And the Pythagoreans 
are the pupils of Pythagoras, which Pythagoras was the pupil of Phere- 
cydes." 

MepexvddSov tod Lvpiov, @ MvOaydpac ġuaðńtsvosv (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 1.14.63) — “of Pherecydes of Syros, whose pupil was 
Pythagoras. "^? 


IL.1.e. The following long passage is quite a correct abridgement 
(regardless of some corruptions in names and the very first sentence) of 
a longer passage concerning various pagan characterizations of god in 


48 The word wh&knuynpd in Grigor’s passage is calqued from dyeiponointov. 

^ Grigor has translated ükpo as “citadel,” which is one of its meanings. 

50 Cf. also Pk pthpytu ujunndurghp" of wprpuruplan bd ugnpuy buh sty, see EUSEBIUS OF 
CESAREA, 1818, vol. 2, p. 200 (further Eus. Chr.) — “the historiographer Pherecydes was 
known as the teacher of Pythagoras.” 
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Protrepticus: b. 2lpülnuu üLó aud uiii qhu EL mudn] EL frist) fr 
uryfumpl>!: v Ulnhu[9 hitu qUunnuò nó nok p hihuhib iul. [uut npnj giu 
i: np huph n.uuiib, h punt lbpupupulnug: hul| Ugbul[oLu N Eykuug fr 

‘uppup, fuil, upd uliuip EL uninp, fipfumt uif mh qhi ph, wy fun 
bugnu, qhytgfl, gun, wht pl pcg, purl, uriCupurpun, [uiinuidud ni, 
fugu Uumnniòny: hul| uy fu [Quugnpurluii ph uipuupbu mukh. “Umnnuuð üh f, 
Fi guu no, npujLu niu p up doth, w pinu pny uipipu pra appa E h uui, 
þunn âi pnnphgnih, bud gnpoóuig fupay gui pni[d kuih EL angen; 
uljfuph ligu [d [uh pnnp pduluuljhu fit wibhtgach puipjd nili" : U [uni niu 
Uuljpugh qUuinnud [fuu np ft fipfumt any mut, iub uiduchgh, EL puru 
giu nó np L up quiim [n Cuninunnbui EL peep tin by: hul| Unihnlyfu 
mut. “Uh L Uaunnuuó, np qhpljhü lugülumg fit qhplihpn bpljup LL qom] m. 
mui cup mh EL qdnqangh prin fhiu”: Npphþu uiuuitu mut. "Up E, 
[hi pilg, ühnj obhmlinp ur iib hin tp fyb p ft ae. EL [ph np ilu] 
inbuulil : Ulphymy iuipiupl nich uiuuLu wal quiuqu Uunnòny. “Uu 
BEBE qud ui i E, uf L Uunniuod, puligf Uunniud f; whdpvu, £niüu, 
[hi ph [ Unna qnid pub. (G. M. 223-224) — “And Hermes Tas 
megistus [calls God] moving and taking care and intellegible world. 
Antisthenes says that ‘God is not like to any, wherefore no one can know 
him from an image’. Cleanthes Pegesaeus (Pedaseus) [calls him] just, 
fair, reputable and pious, self-governing, useful, beautiful, powerful, fear- 
less, honourable, humble, careful, meek, blameless, of eternal duration’; 
these are Cleanthes’ words about God. And the Pythagoreans say the 
following : ‘God is one, and he is not, as some suppose, outside of this 
frame of things, but within it; whole in the whole circle, surveying all 
nature, blending the whole, the author of his forces and works, the begin- 
ning and vital power of the whole circle, and the movement of all things’. 
The Ascraean Siovdos (Hesiod) says that *God is king and monarch of 
the immortals and no other power is established and furnished,** but 
him’. And Sophocles says: ‘One is God, who made both heaven, and the 


51 See HERMES TRISMEGISTUS 1956, p. 298.5-7: * Unna whup bh uryfuuipc. bpljhl 
quip tacts myfnupk. Åu p guiiunnp? (“God is motionless world, heaven is movable world, 
man is rational"). 

52 E. Gunn Li perpen ply shows that EPNPloTat (“vie”) is incorrectly inter- 
preted as a form of the verb Gpapioka, whereas it is the medio-passive perfect of EpiCa. 
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far-stretching earth, and the sea's terrible wave, and the mighty winds’. 
Orpheus says the following: ‘He is one, self-proceeding, from him alone 
all things proceed and are fashioned, and in them he himself exerts 
his activity, and no mortal beholds him, but he beholds all’. The Sibyl 
prophetess says the following about God: ‘He is all sure; there is one 
God, who sends rains, winds, earthquakes, thunderbolts; he reigns over 
heaven, he rules earth, he truly is, very wonderful God’.” 

Avttobévyns bev yap ob} Kovikóv 67 voto évevonosev, LoKpt- 
TOLG 0& ATE yvopipoc *Ogóv oùðevi &otxévav. PNOIV’ ‘SLOTEP ADTOV 
ovddsic Expabetv ¿ë eixóvog óovatav ... KAsavOns dé 6 Mndacevc, 
6 &NO TIS LTOAS PLADGOOOG, où Oeoyoviav ToINTIKTV, 0g0Xoytav 68 
GAnOiwyv évdeixkvutar. OK AGnEeKpbyato Tod soù népi 6 Ti TEP 
£iyev ppovõv' tåyaðòv &poüc p’ otóv &ov'/ ‘AKove 6 / TeTAYLEVOV, 
dikatov, dotov, ebcgpéc, / Kpatodv avtoð, ypriciuov, xaAóÓv, 
déov, / abotnpóv, ab0&kaocov, dei OvUMEPOV, / üogopov, GALTOV, 
Avoit£AÉG, GVO@dvVOV, / OPEAMOV, ELUPEDTOV, GOQAAES, piov, 
/ évpov, OuoAoyobpEevov**** / edKAEEG, GTOMOV, ENILEAEG, TPHOV, 
opodpov, / ypoviGopEvov, GpEuntov, dei dtapévov... OOK ànok- 
puntíov oddé cob dui tòv IToO0ayópav, ot ac ‘ô uèv 0góc eic, 
yovtos 6& ObY, Hc tiec DNOVOODOLV, EKTOG TAG SLAKOOLNOLOG, dA" 
£v ADTE, GAOG Ev GAW TO KUKAM éntokonoc THOUS YEVEOLOG, KPAOIG 
TOV dhov, dei dV Kai Epyatac TOV adtOd vvámov Kai Épyov, 
ANAVTOV EV obpavo qooti]p kai TAVTOV TATHP, VOUS kai WHYMOIG 
tO OAM KOKA, TAVT@V Kivaotc’... Kai 6 “AoKpatog aivittetar 
“Hoiodoc tov 0góv: / Aó1ócG yap nàvtov BaolrEds Kai xotpavóg 
éotiv’ / dBavatov tà ©’ otic épr]pioxat KpAtoc GAAoc... 6 dé TOD 
Lo@irAov EXogokAfc, / Eic toig üAn0sídiciv, sic gotiv OEdc, / öç 
obpavóv T’ étevés Kai yatav pakpiv / nóvtov te yaponóv oiópa Kai 
üvíuov Piac... 6 58 Opóxtoc... 6 tod Oidypov "Op@ste... sig Zot’, 
adtoyevns, $vóg Exyova návta tTétoKta’ / v 8’ abtoig AdTOG 
TEPLVIOGETAL, ODE vic abtóv / £icopü Ovntõv, abtóg SE YE návtag 
påtar... Aùtika yoðv f] rpogi]tis Hiv doóávo npótn LiBvAAa tò 
ova tò cotrptov: / Odtoc ioù navt’ oti cago... / Eig Ved šot 
Bpoxác, àvépouc, oetopoóg T? &mrurépnov, / Gotepondc, MHOŬG, 
Aoitobg Kai Kydea Avypa / Kai vupgxoOc, kpóotaAAa: Ti OT] Kad’ 
&v éCayopsva/ / Odpavod fhyeitat, yainsg Kpatsi, abvóg onápyst 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. 6.71.2.1-8.77.2.10) — “For Antisthenes did not think 
out this doctrine of the Cynics; but it is in virtue of his being a disciple 
of Socrates that he says, ‘that God is not like any other; wherefore 
no one can know Him from an image.’... Cleanthes Pisadeus, the Stoic 
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philosopher, who exhibits not a poetic theology, but a true theology, has 
not concealed what sentiments he entertained respecting God: — / ‘If 
you ask me what is the nature of the good, listen: /That which is regular, 
just, holy, pious. / Self-governing, useful, fair, fitting, / Grave, independ- 
ent, always beneficial; / That feels no fear or grief; profitable, painless, / 
Helpful, pleasant, safe, friendly; / Held in esteem, agreeing with itself, 
honourable; / Humble, careful, meek, zealous, / Perennial, blameless, eter- 
nal in duration. Mean is every one who looks to opinion / With the view 
of obtaining from it some advantage .' ... We must not either keep the 
Pythagoreans in the background, who say: ‘God is one; and He is not, 
as some suppose, outside of this frame of things, but within it; but, in all 
the entireness of His being, is in the whole circle of existence, surveying 
all nature, and blending in harmonious union the whole, — the author of 
all His own forces and works, the giver of light in heaven, and Father of 
all, — the mind and vital power of the whole world, — the mover of all 
things’... Thus also the Ascraean Hesiod dimly speaks of God: — / ‘For 
He is the King of all, and monarch / Of the immortals; and there is none 
that may vie / with Him in power.’... And Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, 
says: — / "One, in truth, one is God, / Who made both heaven and the 
far-stretching earth, / And ocean's blue wave, and the mighty winds;... 
the Thracian Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus,... ‘He is one, self-proceeding; 
and from Him alone all things proceed, / And in them He Himself exerts 
his activity: no mortal / Beholds Him, but He beholds all’... Let the Sibyl 
prophetess, then, be the first to sing to us the song of salvation: — / ‘So 
He is all sure and unerring: ... There is one God, who sends rains, and 
winds, and earthquakes, / Thunderbolts, famines, plagues, and dismal 
sorrows, / And snows and ice. But why detail particulars? / He reigns 
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over heaven, He rules earth, / He truly is’. 


IL1.f. The following passage is just a hint to the story told in the 
source: Ns fo gh muky Et g[umprui iud] bpljupunul mid heh ünpn- 
/PEwht, np un dhpuifunku h abn un pli gnpó[up (M. G. 308) — “T will 
not give up speaking about the impure bifurcation of depravity which 
Pherephatta?? suffereded from her father.” 

Koei pév fj Anuhtnp, avatpégetar 8è Å kópn, níyvoxai 8’ ab0tc 
6 yevvynods otoci Zeùs TH Depegatty tH idia Pvyatpi petà tv 
untépa trv Ana, ékAaBdpEvos Tod tpotépou LWWOODUG, Kai piyvocat 
SpaKov yevopevoc, öç hv &AeyyOsic (Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.16.1-2 = 


5 Pherephatta or Pherephassa is a rare name of Persephone-Core. 
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Eus. Praep. Evang. 2.3.19-20) — “Demeter becomes a mother, Core 
is reared up to womanhood. And, in course of time, he who begot her, 
— this same Zeus has intercourse with his own daughter Pherephatta, 
— after Ceres, the mother, — forgetting his former abominable wicked- 
ness. Zeus is both the father and the seducer of Core, and shamefully courts 
her in the shape of a dragon; his identity, however, was discovered." 


II.1.g. The following short sentence unites three mythical musicians 
in one person: funk EL ujj Liu unity... Iud Eft h Ipunlibugh quip, 
np ulii dk fo bdhugunl Usp fifi pr: (G. M. 250) — “T also know other 
trees... or of those oaks which followed Amphion of Methymna.” 

Auoiov ô Onfatoc kai “Apiov 6 MnOvuvatoc... Opáxtog 66... 
étl0doeve tà ONpia youvy tH 0T] Kai 67 xà Sévdpa, TUS ONYOUG, 
uetegúteve TH Wovoiky (Clem. Alex. Protr. 1.1.1.1-4) — “Amphion 
of Thebes and Arion of Methymna... Another, a Thracian (Orpheus)... 
tamed the wild beasts by the mere might of song; and transplanted trees 
— oaks — by music." 


IL.1.h. This abridged version however preserves the main idea of the 
story: Ph fit &nübpuljuliu Lunn th puh, h ufjuutij (uy funutifr? ) unik- 
inb], urn pui gGchadtan, npn, &ujninli h pou pris bumboy fi qum- 
huukupt [hngp quih h [ipuy of roug pria... up h upu luu biindkwy fu h 
Cunnil | uin Ug lpunpuginjh gnuinnigluh [hinjp min lp &ujnunli uii 
(G. M. 292-293) — "And I was composing for you a Homeric story better 
versed than that of Eunomius (Eunomus), on the neck of whose lyre the 
grasshopper sat and filled in the missing string [singing] about the dragon... 
When Eunomius' [string] was missing and the Alecatrian’s™ (Locrian's) 
string was broken, the grasshopper sprang and filled in the place.” 

óuyncoac0at uo00v.. Eóvopov tov Aokpóv Kai vétttya TOV 
IIvoOtkóv: raviyoupic "EAAnvikT] mì vekpo ópákovtt OVVEKPOTETTO 
IIvO0oi, éxitaqiov épreto dóovtog Ebvópov: ópvogc ij Opvo ópgoq 
TV Å OSH, ook Exo Every. "Ayov 62 Hv kai ExLOdpiCev Spa Kavpatoc 
Eóvopoc, ónnvíka oi téttiyec HNO toig TETAAOIG Ndov àvà tà ópn 
0gpópuevot HAio. "Hóov 88 Gpa od t$ Spákovt TO VEKPO, TO IToOtó, 
GANG TO VEO TO TAVOOOH abtóvonov OHV, TOV EdDvOpov PEAtiova. 
vópov. Púyvvta yopon vo Aokpà* éEgintatar 6 TETTIE TO CO" 
étepéetiCEev ÅG Ext KAáógo TO Óópyóvo: Kai TOD TETTLYOSG TO (opa 


* “Alecatrian” seems to be a corruption of “Locrian,” but cf. also in Strabo: Tod dé 
"AAXnkoc TOTAPOD TOD StopiCovtos tv "Pnytvnv ånò tig Aokpíóoc (see the following 
note). 
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åpuocáuevoc ô Od0c tT|v Aeirtovoav AVETANPwGE yopónv. Obxouv 
ASN tij Edvopov yetar 6 tétt1E, óc ô POG PobAETaL, YAAKODV 
avaotynoacs IIvo0oi tov Etvopov aùr th KtOáp Kai TOV ovva- 
yovioti|v tod AoKkpow: 0 6é Exov pintat Kai GbE Exov. “EANO 
6’ €60KE1 bnokpuri|o yeyovévot povos (Clem. Alex. Protr. 1.1.2.1- 
3.5) — “I might tell you... a myth, and a minstrel-Eunomos the Locrian 
and the Pythic grasshopper. A solemn Hellenic assembly had met at 
Pytho, to celebrate the death of the Pythic serpent, when Eunomos sang 
the reptile's epitaph. Whether his ode was a hymn in praise of the serpent, 
or a dirge, I am not able to say. But there was a contest, and Eunomos 
was playing the lyre in the summer time: it was when the grasshoppers, 
warmed by the sun, were chirping beneath the leaves along the hills; but 
they were singing not to that dead dragon, but to God All-wise, a lay 
unfettered by rule, better than the numbers of Eunomos. The Locrian 
breaks a string. The grasshopper sprang on the neck of the instrument, 
and sang on it as on a branch; and the minstrel, adapting his strain to 
the grasshopper's song, made up for the want of the missing string. The 
grasshopper then was attracted by the song of Eunomos, as the fable 
represents, according to which also a brazen statue of Eunomos with his 
lyre, and the Locrian’s ally in the contest, was erected at Pytho. But of 
its own accord it flew to the lyre, and of its own accord sang, and was 
regarded by the Greeks as a musical performer.” 55 


IL1.i. The same musician Eunomius figures in another passage which 
has no parallels in the Greek literature: (]uglLnfh Ut png f°, np übpà 
Hm bilndfnuh guipiguug lau pud sinbp, h (n Eupnlunug fuh ont upuiplaug, [i 
hugpyh "Medbanpbuy bpglp bpp ng dbply, wy) upguifnilpuii Snp np 
upSunngh: uu upik pits fit unmubibl fr EL qfi ph pu dul iE punk gl 
unngugniguliln purple: bp Cun lh EL pougupugpi phu] nlipniliuhi 
ánnimphui Gpurugniguliln qémligLuhi: Pug ‘hid ft sue Guijlglu], 
b. Ll ul Nua Uu Ip ou ML ;, HEUULIL. fiU ij ò Hi DuiL Hulu A 

Gung bury wgl quy uiid, ohum jubhupò Yur puby nnuüph 
lui ouilynihiu fd nifi ifi pulp pl pan qinbunguigh lfuifinuguhtp qi sue 
Puppy Muy bin fi upuinnikw fi fonidugung dugni[ th, EL àhp nulj.nj hou 
auap Liew môj uh fu fOuby ungui, nó Liu miu pèk wp Ipudlig un. punkuy f 


55 Cf. also Strabo 6.1.9.1-18. 
e GE. Ug tyaunpugenyh in the previous passage. 
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mbh hp: Uju uulju Ii plu Ll pud inf ph þôuunuuhpigp, qh ofr quupdg fr 
h mbh hp. ujj uinipbp inbiun piibug h h pt" bu fuu fubu óku}, qh quipth 
Mary bin fug muthkugt ‘hi dkinpf h dugm[hh fo'nduging (G. M. 366-367) 
— “Paletin the Alectrian who was educated by Eunomius and practiced 
music, travelled to the Polepontians (Peloponnesians?), in the festival of 
Demeter sang a song, not naked, but in an Argive (?) ox skin. He played 
nineteen brazen pipes and articulately modulated the sound of his song, 
drawling it; a song in a bacchius meter flowing sweetly from the nose, 
sounded smoothly in the air, and as it was distinct from the pipe, war- 
bling skilfully, delighted the audience. But Demeter looked at this and 
wished to manifest her signs, so she moved the earth with upheaving 
quakes. And Paletin recognizing this manifestation, suddenly started to 
make dancing movements with his feet. And the tramp of the feet strik- 
ing against each other with the hard soles of his shoes spread sparkling 
flashes, making the spectators shut their eyes. But since Paletin was hon- 
oured in the assembly of the Thomians, and each year an award of seven 
thousand gold coins was granted to him, he did not want to return to his 
place. I philosophized this for you concerning the blind musician, so that 
he does not return to his place, but like Paletin celebrates the festival of 
Demeter in the assembly of the Thomians.” 

In the passage cited not only the corrupt name Paletin, and the quasi 
Greek word argaliakan are doubtful, but also the expression “in the 
assembly of the Thomians.” It looks as if it is designating the assembly 
of the inhabitants of a certain city called Thomi. In reality, in the passage 
cited below (j) they correspond to êv Oavpaoiwv ovvaywy7j (in the 
collection of marvels). Perhaps, the passage about Paletin is Grigor’s 
own composition “in Greek style.” 


IL.1.j. The following defective abridgement of the Greek source gives 
no clear idea of the information in it: /ugdhm][ gfun£ bpu]umh]hi pur du- 
quii [unpindpug, urn pui h ULZUB folummuging qgndh Cup firpucop 
Uquadugui ju inui, JPP” fo Enupnüujnu In miil lapbdnluug ung Puquenph EL 
brpþpu pyk h inku pui fl Epytp. Unbkûnu TL h rnimgeng dugm[hh 
h Dal fbumiugung (G. M. 252) — “preparing banquets with various 
dishes, more than at Pella of Thessaly, the hecatomb at the feast of Ara- 
mazd, among whom there was Theopompos, king of the Lacedemonians, 
and Euripides sang about this in the theater; Monimus related in the 
assembly of the Thomians, at Pella of the Thessalians." 

ijón ó& xarà TOAEIC Kai Ovn, oiovei Aoioi émiokt]yavrec, 
onovóüg ånrútnoav àvnpuépouc. "Aptotopévyns yobv 6 Meoonvioc 
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to 'O0counütq Ati tpiakooíoug ånécpačev, tooavtac Spod Kai 
toiuÓtac KUAALEPEtV oióuevoc ékatóußac: v oic kai Osónounoc 
ilv Aakedamoviov BacirEvc... Tadpor è tò ÉOvoc, oi mEpi THY 
Tavpiktv YEppovyoov kaxotkobvrtec, o0c ðv TOV Gévav nap’ abtoic 
EAWOL, TOOTOV 67] TOV KATH OGAaTTAV éNTALKOTOV, ALTIKA páa TH 
Tavpiky Kata0vovoiy “Aptepidt. tavtas tàs Ovotas Ebpurióng rì 
oknvijg vpayoósei. Móvipog 5’ iotopei év tH Tov Oavpaoíov 
Xovayoyt| v WéAAn ts Oettartas "Ayaióv GvOparnov IInXei kai 
Xeipovi kataðúscða (Clem. Alex. Protr. 3.42.1.8-5.1 = Eus. Praep. 
Evang. 4.16.12.9-18) — “And now, like plagues invading cities and 
nations, they (the gods) demanded cruel oblations. Thus Aristomenes the 
Messenian slew three hundred human beings in honour of Ithomian Zeus 
thinking that hecatombs of such a number and quality would give good 
omens; among whom was Theopompos, king of the Lacedemonians, 
a noble victim. The Taurians, the people who inhabit the Tauric Cher- 
sonese, sacrifice to the Tauric Artemis forthwith whatever strangers they 
lay hands on their coasts who have been cast adrift on the sea. These 
sacrifices Euripides represents in tragedies on the stage. Monimus relates, 
in his treatise on marvels, that at Pella, in Thessaly, a man of Achaia was 
slain in sacrifice to Peleus and Chiron." 


II.2. Borrowings from other Greek sources 


IL.2.a. Magistros admonished his anonymous "ignorant" correspond- 
ent: Ut gni gblpunnbuh Guiglugku ihnpàutu Et ofr idunnuih h oni 
winapi by upuliuulugp, pula pf no pui pui[unph Nai gblppunnlu] h 
guiligu kupku Alpulig miu plui wpm pela ngj (G. M. 310) — “Don’t 
seek Polycrates’ mischance and let your ring not fall into the sea and be 
lost, since it will not be found, being brought back by fish fallen into the 
net, as it happened to Polycrates." 

Herodotus tells that the tyrant of Samos Polycrates, in order not to 
tempt fate, cast his precious seal-ring into the sea; a few days later, a 
fisherman caught a big fish and presented it to Polycrates. His servants 
found the seal-ring in its belly (Herod. IIIL.41-42). Probably Grigor bor- 
rowed not directly from Herodotus, but from Strabo or Libanius who 
retold the story (Strab. 14.1.16, Lib. Prog. 2.11.1). 


IL2.b. The same musicians as in IL.1.g (Orpheus, Arion) and in II.1.h 
(Eunomus), figure in the following story: Lm. kykt dbg qndwuhg, Eft 
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niilipmi[ qU ppt. pp quip dui, Efel qhu ph h uflihyfugung miu pb wq 
þuquqn fè Emdp uum, no bu jumhiàm. Om Lig dnl A puma EL nó 
Ipupiuiinuig Fun nnpüni[d kuli hih, gnp unm dbbuy w pinu pu phplp. np 
kı LU o khu miii fuh uipuuphu i unh h muu pijl Uuypaqatip Ipuugilug uupin 
i| wplpuat ph: b. uuilju pud ing L pumbu uiplinghl, npp ûkply pini] 
gdhnchut fuubdmgacgubthh be gum hughju, mp be yuki ifhn[ut ph 
(G. M. 301) — “We heard that Orpheus has arrived to you with the 
Alicatrian Eunomius (Locrian Eunomus) bringing with him Arion. But I 
am surprised, how did he arrive from the Sicilians peacefully, not being 
drowned in the sea from envy and not needing the dolphin’s mercy, 
which undertook and brought him forth, and in Athens they considered 
it necessary to erect the monument of such a man in the temple of Apollo. 
This story is about musicians who inflamed fish with bare song and 
moved trees and oaks*’ wherever they wished”; 

Parallels are found in Pausanias, Herodotus, Apollodorus and Diodorus 
Siculus. 

åvaðńuata 68 ğa té otv Eni Tawápo kai "Aptov ô xi0apo- 
806 YaAKods rì SeAivoc. TH èv obv ç abtóv “Apiova Kai cà 
éni t$ ógAgivi "Hpó80toc singv åkoùv &v th Avdia coyypagoi 
(Paus. 3.25.7) — “Among other offerings on Taenarum is a bronze statue 
of Arion the harper on a dolphin. Herodotus has told the story of Arion 
and the dolphin, as he heard it”. 

To ù Aéyovci Kopív0tot (Guoroyéovor é opi A€oft01) v 
TO Bim Oua uéytovov rapaotijvat, "Aptova tov MnOvpvaiov rì 
ógAqpivog £&£vevyO0£vxa. nì Tatvapov, óvta ki0apoóóv vOv TÓTE 
EOVTOV OBSEVOG ðeútepov (Herod. 1.23) — “The Corinthians say (and 
the Lesbians agree) that the most marvellous thing that happened to him 
(Periander, sovereign of Corinth) in his life was the landing on Taenarus 
of Arion of Methymna, brought there by a dolphin. This Arion was a 
lyre-player second to none in that age." In more detail Herodotus related 
this story in 1.24, mentioning that Arion was sailing from Sicily, the crew 
plotted to take his money and cast him overboard. He persuaded them to 
sing a song before being cast. A dolphin took him on his back and carried 
him to Taenarus, where a bronze memorial of Arion stands, the figure of 
a man riding upon a dolphin. 


5 The same ability is ascribed to the grasshopper that filled in Eunomius’ missing 
string (IL 1.h.): kL qhuh hub ûkply pga iiifn[utp EL ni Ipuülug] mbhtp (G. M. 292) = 
“and with bare song it moved oaks and planted them whenever it wished.” 
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Oposgbg ô àoktr]cag xi0apoóíav, öç dóov &kivgt AiPovG TE 
kai óévópa (Apollod. 1.14.2-4) — “Orpheus, who practised minstrelsy 
and by his songs moved stones and trees”; ote Ookeiv TH HEAwdia 
Oéryew tå TE Onpia Kai và Sévdpa (Diod. Sic. 4.25.2) — “so that he 
(Orpheus) seemed to enchant beasts and trees with melodies.” 


IL.2.c. After telling about the Ascension of Christ to his Father from 
the Mount of Olives, Grigor adds: Np ng hepr quip, np Uy funts 
Cpuuncg pop h pl puto pn hi, uninniuiduigniug ib ni qhi ph. gnp omdhtn 
(G. M. 375) — “Not like him who plunged into the fire-pouring mount 
Aetna, into the mouth of fire, making himself a god. The arrogant magi- 
cian was concealing this, but the falsehood of his death was detected by 
his shoes.” 

‘InnoBotoc 9" ono &&avaotóávta abtóv WdEvKEVAL OSG mi THV 
Aitvny, sita napayevopevov ri tobc Kpatihpac tod mupdc gva- 
Aéo0a1 xai GpavioOjvat, BovAduEvov tiv nepi OnLNV Bepaioot 
óc yeyóvot 0góc, óovepov 0€ yvooOf|vat, àvappiurio0gtonc AdTOD 
uàs TOV kpnníoóov (Diog. Laert. Vit 8.69.4-8) — “But Hippobotus says 
that [Empedocles] rose up and went away as if he were going to mount 
Aetna; and that when he arrived at the crater of fire he leaped in, and 
disappeared, wishing to establish a belief that he had become a God. But 
afterwards the truth was detected by one of his slippers having been 
dropped. For he used to wear slippers with brazen soles."5* 


IL2.d. The myth about the footrace and marriage of the huntress 
Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus, is alluded to twice: 1) [mp pià, Efek 
qUuinbyutinkwy ii] uquhi IET uli mnn. p ph upuninuc lu Qatybhtu EL 
upupghilu [iionp[u.ph, np jUumgqhutk olinp£u, Lu apni hep h fumqut 
whup lo upuipinl up mpl üh môu skp (G. M. 309) — “It seemed to me 
that when you were gathering speed in Astelante’s (Atalanta’s) race, 
Pompenes (Hippomenes) came across you, and presented you apples, 
Astlik's (Aphrodite's) gift, and being overcome by many [apples] in the 
limb-tiring games, she brought shame upon herself"; 2) Jd g[uliànpngu 


58 DIOGENES LAERTIUS 1853. However, Grigor might have also used another source: 
biulgnlgtu uu uplEqugf Ip uu, uhi [d ugnpuilpuli fiduummufpnidlmüp, Er Ipuüliglw 
uliunfwuinfy, Ejot uppunulibu soph phe il pugue uli qhi ph h fap, ap Lui h [bn 
JUmlibu]: Uy uu &mp mufi kft Zlihbumnu] [umnliupuiil I: Up inu lnplun. h ALnli &pnjhi, 
ujj Iun nuu Ipulighuy Cpuupupurlly quruifnunni[9 [ih ling gljunoflju hap ay fpayhs 
h pug Lin [y pul, : b. uipuupLu Oulinigun, pt nó il pgs, wji ULIS [uui upd uti 
uliun[ninni [d lui hip: (Nonn.Arm. 3.1 [p. 25). 
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Ipuüfui p ph watkinfilauty, [Phuyfinke qmgjng Buunbliugpug: lyhiànpu E ppl 
jUumqhuy olinpzbu" nó Ò ful linh Guuuifup iiifuuliug, urbt. gh but 
ahap buy ülup h uunnd huh OuLnar Er ujj mlhi fulidnpu upnplisuliu 
uriuduipllu fnugnugh Gul] h ghyoh (G. M. 365) — “Now I wish to tell 
you a poetic story about apples, although taking from other authors. Once 
receiving apples as a gift from Astlik (Aphrodite), someone not only 
satisfied his lust for a woman, but also was rewarded with life instead of 
the death penalty. And the other one delayed looking at the apples whis- 
tling by in the limb-tiring games."?? 

In various versions of the myth, Atalanta's suitor was Melanion or 
Hippomenes. Grigor's allusion to this story is so brief that it is impos- 
sible to speak of a specific source; cf.: 5BáAXsw poig’ mì TOV 
TOYOVTOV OV EPOOL. TapTKtar 88 dd tov TELPbéEvt@v nap’ ‘Innopé- 
vous mì “ATAAGVTNV ov. TPOVKELTO LEV YAP TO VIKOVTL PÓLO 
thv Ataddavtnv &£na0Aov ô tavtns yópoc. “O yobv "Ixxouévng sic 
GUWAAGV KATAOTAG YpLvod UNAG TpPdTEpOV Tapa tfjg "Agpoditys 
AaBov Kai tata PinT@V AdTIS TEpLyEyovEev GoyoAOovLEVYS nepi 
THV TOV uov OvAAOYTV (Plut. De proverbiis Alexandrinorum 44.1-5) 
— “‘To throw apples’: for those who are loved. This derives from the 
apples sent by Hippomenes to Atalanta. For one, who defeated Atalanta 
in the footrace, marriage with her was appointed as a prize. So Hip- 
pomenes engaging in contest, having taken beforehand golden apples from 
Aphrodite and throwing them, overcame, as she was busy collecting the 
apples”; IIoAAoi pév Exetvto pvnothpses Ono “AtaAdvtns ttnÂévtes 
noóoksíg TÅG KOPNG, £ógt yàp HtTtTOpEvovV èv dxoOaveiv, viKOvta 
6& yapeiv, Inmopévys ðè vabtng éri0vpOv, SEdias SE TOV KivovVOV 
ógitat THs Aeopoóttng ovunpacar. À o£ EdMKE tà YPLOG UNAG Kai 
eimev 6 xpi) noieiv év TO Spdug. óc oov £0zov, OndtE nÀnotov f| 
KOPN YEVOLTO, LNAOV Hotel, fj OE £0aopaGé te kai DTOAEITOLEVN TO 


*? The second parts of both passages cited, concerning limb-tiring games (ft Lajmif fp 
h fumquh whpudupl yo ujunnpliu mpl li uu and b. ui mpl fulidnpu upnplisuliu 
whywdupehu þungi Luji; h gigh) are not quite clear, so our translation is conjectural. 
They may hint at a completely different story. Similar words occur in the introduction 
(Quinéun mnuhunp guilifgu) to the poem Suquuugnip|it: hepr: purple no huptp 
òmdhky his fi fund quitjpnourhby pubs IU nur Sp wplputity, up Hutu ty hepk. qaukach uu 
ubp quàlu hepr: fumqmypbuep q4kın rnt i wg hup, hepr: h falidnpub untisuhul, 
urliurduplly iungi, phi inunnulith qhu (G.M 139) — “when he [Manazi, in his confessional 
controversy with Grigor] could neither mask something nor confront with inexplicable 
things, he would stagger like one injured while running — very much like a child hopping 
here and there, running with exhaustion when playing games, like juggling apples" (trans- 
lation by Terian, see MAGNALIA DEI 2012, p. 34). 
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uñàov åvnpeito, &yyijobong è náv TO adTO &Opüro. Kai 510 
toi008& coqgíonatoc "AvaAóvtn uèv siye TH TAG, "Inxouévng 62 
"Atadavtny (Lib. Prog. 2.33-34) — “Many suitors lay dead because of 
Atalanta defeated by the girl's swiftness of foot; for those defeated had 
to die, while the winner had to marry her. Hippomenes lusting after her 
and in fear of the danger, asked help from Aphrodite. She gave the golden 
apples and said what he had to do in the footrace. When they started to 
run, each time the girl was coming near, he would throw an apple, she 
was surprised and falling behind would pick up the apple. And when she 
was approaching again, he would do the same. And with the help of this 
contrivance, Atalanta got the apples and Hippomenes, Atalanta." 


IL2.e. Puy Lot ujpuináuinlu uid i pple qU ey fukiu®, gp of gpicoppg pu 
EL qSiqkiw pnu Iul f upuinóuinu qbiidwbh, qh mguiuinuiug fu (G. M. 310) 
— “But if now you are reasoning, like Odysseus that you are not going 
to fight against us having yoked together an ox and a horse, nevertheless 
a Palamedes will be found for you and will take Telemachus for slaughter, 
so that you come to your senses.” 

The passage cited alludes to the myth about Odysseus, according to 
which he did not want to take part in the Greek campaign against Troy and 
feigned madness (Apollod. Epit. 3.7; Luc. De domo 30; Philostr. Her. xi.2, 
Tzetz. Schol. in Lyc. 818). He pretended to rave (Apollod.), or yoked dif- 
ferent animals (Luc.), an ox and a horse (Philostr.) or an ox and a donkey 
(Tzetz.) to the plough and sowed salt. Palamedes snatched Telemachus 
and drew his sword as if he would kill him (Apollod., Luc.) or laid him 
in front of the plough (Tzetz.) and Odysseus immediately betrayed his 
sanity. Grigor mentioning an ox and a horse agrees with Philostratus, but 
the latter merely says that Palamedes tested Odysseus by Telemachus. 
Grigor's words fr uunnbmnu qbliduihi (for slaughtering) resembles the draw- 
ing of the sword in Apollodorus and Lucian. So Grigor’s version concides 
in all its details with none of the mentioned versions of the myth, and it 
is impossible to point to a specific source.®! 


$" Kostaneanc! (GRIGOR MaaisTROs 1910, p. 231) read this word as gogfu liu, so he 
obviously did not understand that it is a name. 

9! The variant of pseudo-Nonnos also differs (it coincides with the story told by 
Tzetzes): sae Uquidbiiah Jnpgnplp qN yhþukeu Ll puliky h Spm uuy, EL tim ng Iudlglu[" 
Aliud ünni[8 fuh, EL [bug I EL up Sun, her pt mpu punply Alani Ânn fð luli: bul 
Ququdkytu putin pdt qhu no gn Onjéuy, bı pug pia kag uiuujLu. qStqbiu pau qapyp 
hnpu, piheg un If mpurpnyh. muju Susu buy Nyfrubuy Opiiste güwlini lp iE pug napulit 
quipun plu, qh op quiihugh Sutinhh, EL Ouilinuquit, pt gyun (Nonn. Arm. 3.55 [p. 47-48]) = 
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III. MIXED BORROWINGS 


There are complicated cases in which both Armenian versions of 
Greek texts and Greek original writings are Grigor's sources. 


IILa. Attempting to etymologize the strange name Ewtap‘ol, Grigor 
mentioned Athena’s birth, her symbolic connection with the number 
seven, and the myth about her contest for Attica with Poseidon: 9 4npg 
uin iibi Bununfun |, npnj whiny luit qUf kiu qul, np jnujynjh 
Uquudun ui Ohbuyh tp, [nuhi nili m[ q[o [uh kif bui, bkppay muubikh ft, 
np ns òbku jh Lh nó oui] qn p, npujku muk Qafmonu, EL Phbhht npn. 
mbkqkulh ful fu: Pubigh Lonun Lu pninppi, Burm Lot ff niudpu- 
hino Euh... Puy mukh Eft N þhufþipni Eppk òh du punty phu I[niufih 
UJ kiu hepr qh Ephijip hou Pgh ond, gn pu Spi Ut huj nuljh nunurdpii? 
qQnaniffenut gua hi, np umn dng qmm qaquytuy, alinp Llp uyfuup Sf 
Luli ple 2lihlum[n: Uquujfu fifth bul, gnp puhu Uf Ehu uiniuilug, 
fifth wil ph jbnwhhfrbkwgh purgljurglw ljpliimnupunn il] i[lgubiljfufu 
Ohh fis ülnj Ipupuiinuglnj Ò fuh ph jpop pp buh, npujLu Ermu- 
iun qn pni uighurlpulini [o burn (G. M. 321) = “Geworg called Ewtap'ol 
(Encephal ?), whose name means the Athena who was born from the 
brain of Aramazd, a virgin who has the number seven which is not gen- 
erated (i.e. is not the multiple of any numbers) inside the ten and does 
not generate any (number), as Priotos (?) says, and P'ynike (the Porphyry 
the Phoenician?°?), of which you are aware, since you are skilled in every- 
thing, especially in arithmetic... But they say that Poseidon once con- 
tested with virgin Athena so that the land would become sea for him, and 
bold Athena striking with a golden hammer the tops of the swollen waves 


tob Ayapéuvovoç npotpegnopévou tòv “Odvooéa rì thv nepi Tpotav £&oóov, kai 
Lun 0£Xcv àngAOgiv ô 'Oóvoosbg Kai paviav npoonowoópevoc xai Xo ov óvov Kai 
Bobv, kai 8T]0gv åpotpiðv v navíac Tpoonotnost, ô IHaoXapunóng fjAeySsev Str or] 
ov paivetat. HAsyEe è abvóv Tnàéuayov TOV vióv ADTOD TPODEic TPO TOD åpótpov. 
Eita q0ócag 6 "O6vcozbc nepi tò noiótov, &nfjpe TÒ Gpotpov iva ph xen TÒ 
Tadiov, Kai £yvóc0n Sti vNPAALS otv (Nonn. 4.62.6-13). 

62 The same expression occurs in the poem Suquuugnip[if: Séujbuh ngulu fò hi 
nuljh nunuüpli Inupiaq pis (G. M. 183 [verse 983]) — “In the vision of Shoghakat* (the effu- 
sion of light): the strokes of the golden hammer” (MAGNALIA DEI 2012, p. 63 [verse 939]). 
This image is borrowed from the vision of St. Gregory the Illuminator: Pul ujpu uZunnp 
ft èpkqmnp, np quini f uli nili] gqjniunqu ke quaint nulj] h Abnpi [ipn ft pui[ubun 
quurh pupae uiu inbusm [a fu Uuunedny L — “And the fearsome and splendid man, 
who held the vanguard of the light and the golden hammer in his hand and struck the 
depths of hell, he is the providence of God,” see AGATHANGELOS 1976, 743, p. 282-283. 

63 Cf. Dav. in Porph.Arm., p. 22.9 Napihþheph p hifhhkyiny. 
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made them recede; she also brought Prometheus who having stolen the 
fire from the gods, granted it to the world together with Hephaestus. Like- 
wise is the case of the number seven which our story called Athena; 
heptagons are produced when two triangles constitute a hexagon, adding 
a deficient one, as Ewtap‘ol for helping you.” 

This passage has several, translated and original, sources: 


1) boh Phu ļnju leh npujLu Uo Eh, EL dull: b. Inju* [muuli 
qh woikhuyh Ph h bp pny muubkh fy fwd Shut hp gnp hu Stwhh 
yak pl. ful fifo no ol] gnp h blip pay muubbh fy EL no oll 
yak pk, npn, Epljacp Ohutf gonpu h AL nli pug dui up uin] ni[9 b uh, EL 
Epb p' qfi... hul fifo Phe npujLu junu Suga uuiugup, no ohh 
]gnp EL no olli qm b pl h bip pny muubkl fg: Oy uuujLu EL U [ob huj 
Inu puh [uul qh mukh u pinu pfii ph qU [o bhwgt, pt p gj [uni Uquiduq- 
uj Ste (Dav. Prol. Arm. 112.26-114.10 = Dav. Prol. 53.18-34) — 
"the number seven is called virginal, like Athena and time. It is called 
virginal because all the numbers which are less than the number ten either 
generate a number or are themselves generated by some number; but 
seven neither generates any number which is below the number ten, 
nor is generated by any number. For example, through multiplication 
two generates four and three generates nine... But seven, as we have 
said, neither generates nor is generated by any of the numbers below ten. 
Athena is also called virginal for the heathens say that Athena was born 
from the head of Aramazd". 

2) bL uy uu piin L gpunky, Eft g[onculpulil ii frtiph tg fp qua fii, apy tu 
fuSunul wh p inp nil Lu (Poul wt kuh ukinu niil pni] Um h Guiupb 
(Dav. Prol. Arm. 132.20-22 = Dav. Prol. 63.25-26) — “It should be 
known that the Phoenicians, being merchants, needed the art of calcula- 
tion, and so invented arithmetic" (Dav. Prol. AEng. 133). 

3) O9Liu Ipudlghu qnupgngh [i pit pg Ohi h fy qU obw (Nonn. 
Arm. 4.22 [p. 72]) = 'O Zevdc BovAdpEvoc ånokvňoat EK TOD EyKE- 
páñov adtod tiv "AO0rvàv... (Nonn. 5.22) — “Zeus wishing to bring 
forth Athena from his brain." So the mysterious name Ewtap'ol may 
probably be a corrupted form of Encephal (?).9^ Another case of trans- 
literating a Greek word is /ulljufid (in the form kmkhikugku) in one of 
Grigor's enigmatic poems (letter 87: “Gamagtakan’’), from évekov.9 


4 Of course, such an interpretation leads to the conclusion that Grigor read pseudo- 
Nonnus not in Armenian translation, but in original. 

$5 BrwzANDAC'I 1900, p. 132. The author found out that the poem “Gamagtakan,” 
most of the words in which need interpretation, has a counterpart in letter 47, dealing 
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4) fj Iloceztóovog mpdc "A0nvàv £otww Épig nèp ts YÀG 
(Paus. 1.24.5) — “Poseidon had strife with Athena for the land”; xai 
Tplaivvys &oziv £v Th nétpa OYA’ Tadta dé Aéyexoi IHoosgtóóvi 
pua propia c THV GL@LOPYTHOL ts xópac Pavyvat (Paus. 1.26.5) — 
“On the rock is the outline of a trident. Legend says that these appeared 
as evidence in support of Poseidon's claim to the land"; “Eott £v th 
AKPONOAL tTabtH "Epgy0&oc tod ynysv£oc Aeyopu£vov sivat vnóc, ¿v 
TO &Aain ve xai 062.0068 £vt, TA Aóyoc Tapa "A0nvaiov IHooetóéová 
te Kai A0nvainv &pícavrag nepi THs YoPNS paptópia 0&£o0a1. 
Taótnv ov tiv érainv dua tõ GAA ipo katéAraPe &ynpnoOf|vat 
ónó Tov pappóápov (Herod. 8.55.2-10) — “there is a temple of Erech- 
theus the Earth-born, as he is called, in this citadel, containing within it 
an olive-tree and a sea. The tale goes among the Athenians, that they 
were placed there as witnesses by Neptune and Minerva, when they had 
their contention about the country. Now this olive-tree had been burnt® 
with the rest of the temple when the barbarians took the place"; Un 


un pulp Ulp "Muhhtu U.lnlanj, ap uid Umun filt uini uri puqu- 


inpkug : Un Ublpnuplun. apo kij h pupèpuu bipul fi puyu phi hu fu 
pniuun. EL JU o Lig Up th p who hb gue (Eus. Chr. 2.100) — “Tn these 


days Cecrops the double-natured reigned over Acte which is now called 
Attica. Under Cecrops first an olive grew on the acropolis of the city, 
and Athens was called so from Athena"; Ub lp JU pnj]n qU. [8 bint 
fu gbhugku »hhibug (Eus. Chr. 2.102) — “In Euboea Cecrops built 
Athenes and Diadae,” cf. Kéxpoy "A01jvac tàs xai Ai&óac év Eopotg 
£ktiogv (Sync. 179.23), where only Diadae are in Euboea. 


with the same subject (repraoching the Greek grammarian Kirakos) in a more common 
and comprehencible idiom. The word corresponding to Aumklifugfu in the mentioned 
letter is dligfu (“you will give birth"). Some other Greek words transliterated are: 
ulii pnumljuli (G.M. 361, from OVVEYXNS), fübinfuduh (G.M. 279, from fiueptvóco), 
upu pu fu (G.M. 369, from TPAE1c), updkaplat (G. M. 291, from onpeptvóc), ihuqpnu 
(G. M. 245, 246, 251, 322, from Qóypoo), Lup]upldluy (G. M. 314, from ENLONLED), umj- 
ypiupucifu (G. M. 302, from *oaXrnyyogoóvoc); also terms for Byzantine officials: 
Bung[nunpnu (G. M. 336, from Hé ytotpoc), ium (G. M. 314, 336 from Béotnc, Beotitwp), 
unl (G. M. 336, from 6005), inb bin hui / inl plan fui (G. M. 2778, 315, 374, 375, 3T], 378, 
from TEAEOTIS), nl punuin (G. M. 328, from PEKTOP), mf? frugum [2 [ua (G. M. 363, from 
avOurdtE1a), upunnp fly fi apruncoy a Pup (G. M. 328, from TOTPIKLOG, TPWTOOTA- 
06 poc), mfè fupurim nunn plyn [2 fuh (G. M. 359, from avOvratiky TOTPIKELG), upilj funny 
(G. M. 329, from obykAntoco), iun[u (G. M. 369, from Baptc, interpreted so in ABGARYAN 
1995, 147), etc. (see the whole list in our introduction: GRIGOR MAGISTROS 2012, pp. 115- 
119). 

56 This motif may be the source of the mention of the fire stolen by Prometheus and 
of Hephaestus in Grigor's passage in question. 
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II.b. A similar story with some new details is told by Grigor on the 
occasion of the interpretation of the number seven: bufo kulh Uf bh 
hnrumòfh joqqnyh Uquihugqu Api nu fits, ujuin ui inni, nó Ohbuy EL ns 
obifigtuy, pig quuni] Hu puna buy, EL nulla nunuüpli pti din pun fil; 
ifn ously urn fis Ipupljuinlu, qfunhuemfunygh i| Ep 9b tu Luh 
uipiipau [juu ppuru qòmfujuònhh Ipuupnu, np dul bpljupi Ounugluj, 
bj uui quim pli Uimnfþhith luu juuuughkw[h "hund Ipuuphiliu], np 
ud Ufebutu uth (G. M. 243) — “The seven-fold Athena having 
been born from the brain of Aramazd (Zeus) Picus, while young, neither 
generating nor being generated, fighting with Poseidon and hitting with a 
golden hammer strong blows on the head, making the water-prowler, the 
fraudulent sea robber recede," him who agitated the tops of the waves 
swollen over the land, and transforming the spear into an olive-tree, erected 
it in the citadel of Greece, in the acropolis of Attica what was previously 
said to be Diap‘keteay (?) and now is called Athenes.” 

Picus (Lat. *woodpecker") was originally a secondary Roman god, 
then king of Italy, son of Saturn (Diod. Sic. 6.5.1). Later he was identi- 
fied with Zeus, and his name became one of his epithets: IIikog 6 xai 
Z£c (Malalas, passim; Chron. Pasch. 65.16, 18; 67.3; 68.19; 69.3, 5, 
7, 15, 20; 74.17; 80.2, 6, 18). Cf. Pug niu p uu, pt ADplnw npuh 
nin uid ü 2nnüli lj, wou Lh.: b. jkm hinpui Puntinu npih ll] wou 
ly‘. (Eus. Chr. 1.384-385) — “But some say that son of Cronus Picus 
first reigned over the land of Laurentum, till the place where now Rome 
is, for 37 years, and after him Faunus son of Picus, for 44 years," cf. 1p0 
Aiveiov a’ qaoci ITeikov vióv Kpóvov BaotAsdoat yópac Aavpévtov 
AC’, elvat 88 tv yópav Éoc tfjg vovi ‘PHunc nóAsoc, peð’ öv 
Paðvov Tov vidv adtod IIeíkoo tod kai Atóg &tr| pô’ (Sync. 200.14- 
17), Suimqu ‘hh pon] puj iuipipupl m Gunj, np phu] Pupil npp h mut 
if pma ra. nuin N hupljnu urimliburg Dk — “In the days of proph- 
etess Deborah who was in the time of Barak, the events took place which 
are told about Zeus. Hence Zeus was called Picus.” 

“Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram / edere cum bacis fetum 
canentis olivae” (Ov. Met. 6.80-81) — “She shows an olive-tree with pale 
trunk, thick with fruit, born from the earth at a blow from her spear.” 


$7 The passage describing the details of the fight is obscure and probably corrupt. Our 
translation is conjectural. 
68 PHILON TIRAKAC'1 2005, p. 914. 
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II.c. The information about several figures in the following passage 
finds parallels in various sources (only P'erekdes remains unclear): [9 furl 
EL no Red fr Luu fili pump Lu uou Er du ppni[d Euh, 
umi Ipu[2 fry [id wun dun fil Im hinuiui hu [d ku’ phpk pytu ihupf uda 
uy uumnfihjbyf, unngn plu Ipupuiukun,p, h On with Spi unpuy yU hinu 
fudunbuy, [Pkuypfin EL upunnóunbh Fujhlyni plui ph uulju [upii]u&mlini [9 kukk 
eugbui: Unljpunntu b nu uuu Curia larg ts a fð kuki EL h hjunnuljuki 
Chg hu putin [n huh. “Ubu, mukhi, lnuifur", upunnunijuuralui]. "Wuülf.p, 
gh ippunr fonluj ggniugi ganilipnuffh U bpudupmnlauh, qb fina | habui 
unpthugpp EL qNyhukuy &nkinnpnuf, Ex apg uiui Lh Lhinktkwy (G. M. 268) 
— “Although [the following men] did not achieve divine fate, and unction 
and purification, but some divine drop had dropped upon them. The Athe- 
nian man of wealth P‘erekdes® rich in goods, was expelled by Appinos (?) 
to maritime Troad, since he was condemned by the crowd. Plato was sold 
in Sicily, although the Epicureans argue that he had gone there for enter- 
tainment. Socrates died because of the young men's oversight and playful 
irony; they said: ‘Are you dying unjustly?’ and he answered: ‘Do you 
want [me to die] justly?’’° I will leave aside Homer son of Melampus, 
legislator Demosthenes, orator Odysseus and those who follow them." 

Grigor wrote about Homer in more detail in his Commentary on Gram- 
mar: 2nülipnu Ip npuh U Egudupnnuf, uiu hi ph Ulvimnuhi, ft dup bedh- 
inb? quu Zudihulm: b. un pii hi mnumgaruiug p EL Epqkyfih p EL pEr 
mp: b. In ou h quent 9dfunhi[nu h puquipt gmluug phil Fwy uli]. 
EL In iln op, npnià winch sop Sap 3 pep Ubytu, EL hns hi qnûkpnu 
Ub fu dpi: b. jkm ujunphly upuninb pur à liu phun 9 dfunliughuh njn- 
ipii EL upon tif inqni[ 2nülpnu mul g9dfunliugpuh. “Bu Ipud]ul ala 
nübpuu]", uiui phi qj [bib iiouilieg lu: b. phuulibu h uiui 'Pfhpnup, 
Yarpugkuy f ujuninui Cui MIL u fuin fiy EL npurljni[olulig, Inskgquie 2nüL- 
pnu, puilujh 2nülpnu Im nia huh fhupgdwüp?! (G. M. 388) — “Homer 
was the son of Melampus that is of the blackfooted, and of Eumetis from 


© LANGLOIS (1869, p. 37) proposed to interpret this name as “Pericles” (since the 
manuscript he had probably read kpk piku, like GRIGOR MAGISTROS 1910, p. 5). bhp plu 
may represent Pherecydes (?). 

7 Cf. another passage mentioning the same episodes: Ynhpunnuy übnuliE]h whppu- 
Lurpu, [pud i Gun pa (T) gunninp (G. M. 323) — “Socrates dying unjustly or Plato being 
sold." 

7! Later commentators on Grammar repeated this story: see YOVHANNES ERZNKAC‘I 
(1230-1298) 1983, pp. 94-95; YOVHANNES CORCOREC“I (1283-1340) 1984, pp. 117-118; 
EsAvi NCEc'1 1966, pp. 58-59. 
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the family of Homnisus. These were songsmiths and singing poets. He 
was from the land of Smyrna, from a Greek town, dwelling there. And 
there was a river called Meles, and they called Homer ‘Melesigenes’” 
After this there was a war of Colophonians with the Smyrnaeans, and 
Homerus being young said to the Smyrnaeans : ‘I wish to be Homer for 
you', that is to foretell the future for you. And dwelling in the house of 
Chichus, becoming blind as a result of a malicious illness and leprosy,” 
he was called Homerus, since ‘homerus’ is translated as blindness." 
Here are parallels from various texts: 


1) TleptkAtic pév oov "A0nvaíov mpatoc éyéveto Kai nAoóto Kai 
yévet TOV Kad’ Eavt@v Ou]veykev (Eus. Praep. Evang. 10.14.13.2-3) 
— “Pericles became the first man of Athens, and excelled his contem- 
poraries both in wealth and birth." 

2) g gun quis? [n ih gUplpbgmlpuh, fee apy EL i| uómnk- 
quit (Naz. Arm. IV.72 = PG 35.596.3-5) — “Plato’s Sicilian gluttony, for 
which he was sold”; Oy muk uinniuidui fiih Qpþhynpfþnu, pt [uuh mjun- 
ph MILL LES qunm h Uff, qh [ujkjkug oe [d kudp 
Gur nghi oai]: b. unl ginuuigbuqum i| uómnphu bap, puhh 
byd pinuh u fwuntgque... (Nonn.Arm. 3.23 [p.34-35] = Nonn. 4.23.5-8) 
— "Divine Gregory says that Plato went to Sicily for the following 
reason, in order to enjoy the abundance of the dinners of Dionysius. And 
he makes precise his words about him being sold, since sold indeed he 


^» 


was... 

3) Uahpumtu þôuunuukp Uunjjngnpuy guzumhbpnug mni how 
uruub ui" whi fy üu unn fr iE pui p" UP big ph, ploy ofóuqku[ 
mut’ lul hp pt Jhposd (TheonArm. 40 = Theon 99.30-100.1) — '"[he 
philosopher Socrates, when one of his pupils Apollodorus said him that 
the Athenians condemned you to death unjustly, laughed in response and 
said: ‘Would you like that justly?"."7* 


7 Ukjkumdjh literally corresponds to MeAnoryevis. 

733 The word spuljnc[d ny does not make sense; it could be a result of corruption of 
ipao pu. 

^ The translation (and of the further passages) is according to: EUSEBIUS OF CAESAREA 
1903. 

75 Grigor mentions Theon's work in letter 40 (40); when praising the erudition of the 
cleric Grigor Hnjac‘i, he incites king Gagik to accept him at his court, so that he may study 
the wisdom of Armenian authors, Homeric verses and “Theon’s art of rhetoric” (fom[lilur 
uplhunh £nlannpuljul, G. M. 315). Cf. also (Zokpótovc) tňs yovaikds einobonc, 
*üóikogc &roOvnrjoksic, ‘od dé,’ Een, ‘Sikais Bobrov’ (D.L. 2.35); Xokpátng £v th 
£ipkti] PpovpobEvos TPdG TOV étaipov abtoD daKpbovta Kai AEyovta ‘AdiKas 
anoOvioKeic, à LOkpatec’ napéderéev sinòv ‘otsi 5é pe dikaiwc anobvyjoKew;’ 
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4) "Ounpoc 6 notti Tiv... šoti 8’ fj tod yévouc vá&w KATH TOV 
lotopikóv Xápaka abtn. Ai9obonc Opácong Aívoc, tod 6é ITiepoc, 
tov 6’ Ofaypoc, tod 6’ 'Oposóc, tod è Apc, tod 6’ EbkAénG, tod 
0’ lópoviónc, tod 62 DiXovéprnc, tod 6’ Ebgnpoc, tod 5’ “Exippa- 
dnc, Tod 88 MeXávonoc, tod 5’ AngAAfic, Tod 58 Maiav, óc A0gv 
dpa tais “ApaCoow év Xpópvn kai yripac Evpntiv thv Eoéroug tod 
Mvnoty£voug énoinosv “Ounpov. ópotog dé Kai Kate THY natpiða 
àpoptpoXog 514 tò àüriotnOTvat SAWS eivai OvnTOV TO pey£Ost THC 
MUGEMS. oi LEV yàp £pacav yevéoOat Xuvpvatov, oi òè Xiov... Kai 
Tpoonyopevseto èv koptoc MgAnotyévng Kai yàp &xé£y0r] Tapa cà 
MéAntu TOTAL® KATA TOS Luvpvatov abtTOV yeveaAoyobvtac. 
EKANON 8’ 'Ounpog ótà TO TOAELOD EvLOTALEVOD Xpvpvaítoig TpPdc 
Kodog@viovs óunpov do0jvat... ynparoc ó& TeAEevtyoas év TH 
vynow tů "Io té9artar, toPAOS EK naíóov YEYOVaS' TO dé GANVEs, 
OTL OLY HttHOY &riOvpítac Sia TOV óg0aApOov ApyEtat, Kai ra. pà 
toOto iotOpHON to@PAdG (Suda 251.1-241) — “Homer was a poet... 
According to historian Charax his genealogy is as follows: From the 
Thracian Aethousa Linus was born, from him, Pierus, from him, Eagrus, 
from him, Orpheus, from him, Dres, from him, Euclees, from him Idmo- 
nides, from him, Philoterpnes, from him, Euphemus, from him, Epi- 
phrades, from him, Melanopus, from him, Apelles, from him, Maeon 
who went with the Amazons to Smyrna and marrying Eumetis, the 
daughter Euepes, son of Mnesigenes,”° gave birth to Homer. Likewise his 
birthplace was argued about, since he was not beleived to be mortal at 
all because of the greatness of his nature. Some said he was from Smyrna, 
others, from Chios... And he was indeed called Melesigenes, for he was 
born near the river Meles, according to those who drew out his origin as 
Smyrnaean. He was called Homer because during the war of the Smyr- 
naeans with the Colophonians he was given hostage... Dying old, he was 
buried on the island of Ios, being blind from childhood. Also it is true 
that he was not won by desire which starts because of eyes and for this 
was told to be blind.” 


(Steph. In Artem Rhet. 280.22-24); 6 Xoxpótnc npóc tov sinóvta ‘®© LoKpates, 
Gdikas anoOvioKstc’ cipynKks ‘od ds Gpa &BooXov ue Stkaiws GnoOaveiv’ (Mich. 
Psell. in Arist. Soph. Elench. 172.12-13). 

76 Cf. in Grigor: “from the family of Homnisus"; the father of Eumetis was Etenoc 
ô Mvnoty£vovc. Grigor might have interpreted this as “Euepus from the family of Hom- 
nisus" (ónvnot y£vovc?). 
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So Melampus as Homer's father in Grigor, may be explained as a 
misinterpretation of the name of his great grandfather Melanopus.’’ The 
"dwelling in the house of Chichus" may derive from Homer's origin 
in Chios. 

5) yéyovev piv Anpoo0évngc vopo0£tnc... (Lib. Decl. 18.1.28.5-7) 
— “Demosthenes became your legislator.” 

6) eintev "O86vocsbc PntopiKdc... (Eustath. In Hom. Od. 2.154.41) 
— “Odysseus spoke rhetorcally”; "Eye; npoAapov map’ “Ounpov 
TOG YAPAKTNPAS TOV PNTOPOV... TV ðè "OóvcoéoG pntopsíav 
eikdCet vupáóov nukvótnu (Lib. Decl. 3.1.1) — “You have in advance 
Homer’s characters of orators... He likened Odysseus’ oratory to the 
denseness of snowflakes.” 


IV. DESCRIPTIONS OF WEATHER 


There is a series of picturesque and dramatic descriptions of weather 
in the Letters of Grigor Magistros. Ancient Greek gods figure as person- 
ages in them. 


IV.a. Poseidon is personification of wetness and rain, Hephaestus and 
Prometheus, of heat and torrid weather, Cronus, of cool weather and 
frost. “Hephaestus” also means just "fire." Similar symbols or allegories 
are found in Eusebius, in the writings of Grigor’s younger contemporary 
Michael Psellus and in the commentaries on Homer’s poems by Eus- 
tathius of Thessalonica." 

“Hephaestus” as "fire" was used already by Homer (//. 2.426). 

et ye np èv Hv abxoic 6 "Hoatotoc koi f| Oepuù 60vapuc, MooeSav 
dé T] bypa ovoia (Eus. Praep. Evang. 3.13.21) — “If at least they made 
Hephaestus fire and the force of heat, Poseidon the watery element..." 

"Hoaiococ yàp sic tò 0gppóv dX yopikoc éxXappávecat aitov 
AEYOMEVOG EXLOTATOV TH Ospu oboíg (Com. in Hom. Il. 1.232.2-4) 
— “Hephaestus is allegorically understood for heat, called a deity in 
charge of the hot essence". 


7 The name of Melampus was known from Nonnus: Ulqudumu, np muf ulimnl n.p? 
$p be uppungulifis (Nonn.Arm. 3.43 [p. 43] — “Melampus which means blackfooted was a 
seer and hierophant," cf. 6 MeAdpmoug pavtic Nv Kai tepoogóvtno (Nonn. 4.45.6). 

78 Although this author lived in the 12th c., his commentary is a compilation of older 
scholia. 
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"Hoatotog uév éottv f] án Oc O0gzpuótnc À f| Kad’ óneppoAnv 
Kai KavotiKn (Mich. Psell. 54.94-95) — “Hephaestus is simply heat or 
hyperbolically also burning". 

IIoceióov pév yap sic bypotyta &xAappávecat (Com. in Hom. 
Il. 1.232.11 = Mich. Psell. 54.29) — “Poseidon is understood for 
wetness." 

Kpóvog kai Titavec oóreppoXai voy pótrtoc ükpatot Kai GTAKTOL 
(Comm. in Hom. Il. 3.640.19-22) — “Cronus and the Titans are the 
hyperboles of coolness, unmixed and orderless.” 

In the following passages of Grigor Magistros the roles seem clear: 
Uu übpá Uim Ompu Jnpgnp Eug, uryjuup, niu übpà lung Lmuihl 
Òu hju uiui Ò khu upin filb uyli EL inning hu fugi quiquuphu Lhokuy fn, 
pugkuh”, uiiupuipliu bulub kug quil Fun, EL 2lihlumnu h ihufuniun 
liu] Lulik pà MNandkypr: Pug EL hupòfþu Iulium liu] bby 
qqnisuluh puig]unnidludp h ûkpny jpinbuug, Lpt Unuihnu qhip 
pu pili Lkòku jh quo EL Luin pup, uid wily [ih huijuupni- 
puluh upon Ley oly (G. M. 300-301) — “Then being close to the land 
called Cop'k', the haughty single fighter Poseidon (rainy weather) arrived 
with cheerful daring, riding his black-white and slab-hooved*? horse. 
He brought with him the swift-footed bleating he-goat,?! hastily con- 
fronted the retreat, and Hephaestus together with Prometheus took to 
flight. But with prudent caution through our spies we formed a doubtful 
opinion that Cronus (cool weather), having made an ambush after the 
one who had saddled the goat and came across us out of season, as if 
bringing his fragrance beforehand”; df Ununlinu £uugl Culipspá nur 
i| lp uiu (G. M. 333) — “Let Cronus not arrive with his northern 
army, bringing with him Poseidon, making raids on settlements." 


79 Cf. Unuihnu qujoh Gholu h [ph Jury ry wl pu uuuuüpul (G. M. 334) — 
“Cronus is riding a goat, a bleating slab-hooved he-goat.” 

80 The epithets &uhi$mákpdul be umpmudpmlji are typical neologisms invented by 
Magistros; the semantic aspect in them is subordinate to the phonetic effect of conso- 
nance. Especially the first one (lit. *fly-white") is difficult to interpret. Our translation 
follows the interpretation of the NBHL and the ARJERN BARARAN. 

81 Cronus too appears riding a goat (see note 79). This motif of the goat could be 
inspired by the image of the fiery meteor called goat in Arist. Mete. 341b3. Cf. also 6 61] 
véqoc Kata nav é£&ontópnevov alg te Kai kouńtNg Aéyetat (Michaelis Pselli De mete- 
reologicis, in MICHAEL PSELLUS 1992, p. 19.121-122) — “the cloud which is all the time 
inflamed is called ‘goat’ and comet.” 
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IV.b. In the mentioned passages concerning weather there also occur 
Aphrodite, Athena, as well as Apollo and Artemis. 

Apollo could symbolize the sun, cf.: 6 n&v Moc "AnÓAXov KEKANTOL 
(Eus. Praep. Evang. 3.1.5.9) — “the sun, is named Apollo"; ei ye nop 
u£v ñv adtoic 6 “Heatotoc Kai f| 0spur] Sbvaptc, Mooedav dé 
fj bypa ovoia, "Hpa dé 6 dip, Kai y náv f| Lev SpEtoc Kat TET- 
póónc “Péa, fj 6$ yoviptosg Kai medivy Anuńtnp xai Kópn ðè f] 
OTEPLATODYOSG Kai Atóvucog f| MLTELTLKT] TOV ükpoópoov vauc 
Kai ocs ATOAA@V ObV toig KATELAEYHEVOIC, OEANVN òè TOTE LEV 
‘Apteutc, notè 6& “AOnva xai nméAw “Exdty xoi EiXetOvta... (Eus. 
Praep. Evang. 3.13.21) — “They made Hephaestus fire and the force of 
heat, Poseidon the watery element, Hera the air, and the mountainous and 
rocky earth Rhea, the plain and fruitful earth Demeter, Koré the seminal 
power, and Dionysus the power which produces hard fruits, the sun Apollo, 
together with those who have been enumerated above, and the moon 
at one time Artemis, at another Athena, and again Hecate, and Eileithyia”; 
TOV ELTVPOTATOV üotpov kai xopiQAegysotóátov ô LEV HALOG 
"AnóAAOov KEKANTAL, ô 68 ropposiór]g Apne Em@vOLaOTML (Eus. Praep 
Evang. 3.1.5.7-9) — “of the most fiery and blazing luminaries one, the 
sun, is named Apollo, and the other of a fiery red is surnamed Ares." 

Athena probably was the personification of air, aether or earth, cf.: tóv 
öè åépa npocayops0caí maotv "A0rnvàv, ueOgppmvevopévng TIS 
AéGg0Oc... (Eus. Praep. Evang. 3.3.7) — “The air, it is said, they called 
Athena, the word being so interpreted";  “AOnva eig yv GAAnyo- 
peita xai sic ai0£pa &xXaupávecvai (Com. ad Hom. Il. 1.132.22-23) 
— “Athena is allegorically interpreted as earth and is taken in the sense 
of aether"; “Eyet 6 Aóyov nvotit|v eineiv Kai TV ürA. c åvemaiav 
pinnyv, hc okei noc Kai "A0nvà aitia siva, où póvov ç Aióc 
Ovyótnp, Oc xai eig Epa notè ExAauPavetat, ODS’ StL GAANYopEitat 
gic aidépa, c êv TH a’ payawdia éppéOn, GAA’ Sti kai GAAws Eyer 
tid OiksiMotv npóc TOV Hoce1d@va, ë obnep oi bypov GévtEec 
divepor kai apa dé, üc * "Okeavóc avinow avawbyet avOpamovc’. 
onoi yobv 'Hpó8otog tiv "A0nvàv vost pév tod IIoogetóóvog 
Ovyatépa vopiCeoOar tois £v tH Aipón, Véoet SE TOD Atóc. Kai 
EiKdc ¿OTI tT]|v TOD Atóc dépoc, NSE TOD TlocEd@voc HAAOTPIOOBAL. 
To 6& ‘woEaou’ tò qoos yoypóv TOD GEpoc ónAoi (Com. ad Hom. 
Il. 4.434.2-11) — “It is possible to call the word blast and simply rush 
of wind, of which Athena seems to be the cause, not only as Zeus’ daugh- 
ter, who sometimes is taken in the sense of air, and not because she is 
allegorically interpreted as aether, as she was called in the first rapsody, 
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but also because in another way she has a certain affinity with Poseidon, 
from whom are the winds and breezes blowing damply, which *Ocean 
send up... that they may give cooling to men'. Herodotus says that Athena 
is considered by the Libyans Poseidon's daughter by nature and Zeus' 
daughter by adoption. And seemingly she is deprived of Zeus' air, and 
not of Poseidon's. And ‘breathing’ indicates the coolness of the air." 

For Aphrodite and Artemis we have not found proper parallels. 

So their roles in the following passages of Grigor Magistros are not 
quite clear and one is limited to making conjectures about them: 


Ium oky h quia hu U'wüflnhibuh hbpgnpólung. np EL urupuiljulil ung [umy 
pnppnp[un ni gf Sudan upantiflyi (G. M. 355) — “In this way that harlot 
foam-born Aphrodite together with the male Poseidon exerted influence 
upon us in the field of the Mamikoneans, which the lustful voluptuous 
and lascivious prostitue destroyed.” 

Probably the *foam-born"*? being related to Poseidon, is endowed 
with humid nature? 

2) Uh; imu fur fl 2lihlumnu Outil L EL Nnahòhfènu Ep[unuumpr EL 
Uf kiu nyu nó upunui ku, ubuyu phu mighuhu in [d ludp ingu, gf... ofr 
Unuikinu &uugl Gulinhpà iuum hh quip, phu] [hi phuh phphup 
qA hu [ugnh, Huu lure] ug fly urnhib mi] h [ipuy mubu oer Caner Ey und uiipul| 
EL kurp prbnf? kuih: Pulp pu gfunkip, Jt (»n[n dd nu uid i HLY 
lih L fuga ent Durum Im Puplni EL urlipn un h Our piu Cuipuiny, EL 
N hu fugi Luth pà uupf[unuljuifuunh gurp p oui Cuin lg Luh yb diy E. EL 
QYnurhnu pop Chokuy h ofp Yury ary 9 uht ip um puuüpul. Et quiquduhl 
qiipzmiplu [rp piispip np pet puts YEhqubbugh, npu Et funpu EL 
arth pupa qupiduplh (G. M. 333-334) — "Until Hephaestus is still a child 
and Prometheus is young and virgin Athena has not grown old, you hurry 
to help them, so that Cronus does not arrive with his northern army, 


82 Cf. also hepr: qUapangpuntu, np h ıhpfipny EL pape obkuy (G. M. 325) — “Like 
Aphrodite who Was born from foam and blood”; Mpu fqn... [ipii] ph ibpipuió b pu 
ünp[d un plhinpiun (G. M. 354-355) — “Poseidon with his foam-born bare-skin damsel.” 
Grigor could learn that Aphrodite was born from foam already from the following Arme- 
nian translations: Gph pi up [putp Yani tinup, EL Ypmftip ns Ipuiliglw "nil Pôu mjjnů 
npn, unb gh putin ha h pu unl gujuunlunuliu Cun pli Li pihkan h oni: b. ipipo 
Ln] amd ghmi[ui* oiu Usppagpuntu h ibpilng unn. manni a minubkyur Uafpng]untu, 
op [ ibpippmo p" (Nonn.Arm. 3.81 [p. 62] - Nonn. 4.88.1-5) == “Sky was the father of 
Cronus, and since Cronus did not want him to have another son, took a sickle, cut away 
his father’s private parts and cast them into the sea. And since foam appeared around them, 
from that foam Aphrodite was born. Hence she was called Aphrodite, that is foam-born” ; 
ipio fh Ņþħupnu (Alex.Arm. A 171 = Alex. a 1.46a8.9) — “foam-born Cypris.” 
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bringing with him Poseidon, making raids on settlements to attack them 
with mighty violence. Since we know well that Prometheus cares to move 
next to Babylon and from there, to the extreme south, while Poseidon is 
going to attack with his white army (the waves), and Cronus is riding a 
goat, a bleating slab-hooved he-goat; and horrified by him, all irrational 
animals arrange burrows, pits and stores." 

This seems to be a picture of the attack of cold and humid weather (Cro- 
nus and Poseidon) and the retreat of the heat, Hephaestus and Prometheus 
with whom Athena is connected; her function is difficult to determine. 

3) 8 Ulnulifuu, gni] jaqin, Eplacgtiuy f Louwtinoun ning pucocpu àdh- 
pu punj... Cum pearls p" hunj putung inbun [d bui ùig mbisu hp. EL Lu 
[rjSuliu p Hb bykwy bplpupugnjl mupainugni[ bul Curimlib], hepr: nu h 
Ouf Owing buy Inuiljung uiui h buru Quhig fon peppy fies fry dull, 
û flis inuiljuri [ri Uo bh] [ipei] i Gupuliuluh guipgnc ub pé EL upuánjá 
ump [Putney pnnph [ipuóph qnghupligniu Quipuilpui p ug boy muipifa, min 
ùig uiui pP piu EL ufupupji mighuhubin fè hih, EL phupupáuljugnju gpnilu 
uli up MUS apply ph[oughup (G. M. 300) “To Anania, while travel- 
ling, fearing of the humid wind in winter time... In your desires you were 
eager to see us; me too, I was moved with the desire of arriving after a 
long journey, as a ship lifted by the agitation of the waves moors to the 
harbour, while Athena in her maidenly beauty luxuriantly blossomed, sur- 
rounded by all her numerous relatives gave us vigilant and wonderful help, 
widely open doors, to move dancing all the way.” 

Here Athena seems to symbolize the wind favourable for sailing. 

There are other passages of this kind more difficult to interpret. 





IV.c. The following passage is not related to weather; Hephaestus is 
the allegory of fire, Poseidon, of water: Yunytu lpudlqm[ dbp gjunomauu 
li] hi, gnüuiu h purüpnipu Gul [i ipw 2lihlumnkwj, gnüuliu h uuhiji 
Gulli pà Nnufhynife uin phu}, Et inui h unuruguily fi inuuiurgpuil puri ûulk- 
qnn Ljni| Lj uipugph hup] p. EL inui òupnbku fr oy "Hj... (G. M. 252) 
— "So wishing [to eat] the pieces of the fish, we fixed some on spits upon 
Hephaestus, we softened some in a cauldron with Poseidon, we placed 
some on a frying pan adding Greek oil, and we hid some inside Zeus..." 

The function of Zeus remains unclear. 


IV.d. Dionysus figures in the sense of “wine”: fr "mbfuulug quj 
(G. M. 350) - “having enjoyed Dionysus,” i.e. "drunken"; pub plug 
qug lgnog]uy h [inp fumguigmapkug fr "Hhnhiulu (G. M. 290) =s “I shall 
make you enjoy drinking, drawing into the depth of Dionysus.” 


KKK 
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Among Greek authors with whom we have managed so far to find 
parallels, Clement of Alexandria, Eusebius of Cesarea, Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Plutarch, Libanius, Homer’s commentator Eustathius, Pausanias, 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Apollodorus, Suidas and others are found. 
In some cases there is verbal affinity, nearly translated passages, espe- 
cially with Clement of Alexandria. In other cases it is impossible to point 
to a specific source. The only ancient author in this list is Herodotus and 
his story seems to be known to Grigor in later renarrations. This fits with 
the supposition Leroy? that Grigor usually did not work with the ancient 
texts themselves, but with later compilators, and that he received infor- 
mation on classical philosophy from the first Christian philosophers.** 

A series of enigmatic passages still remains in the Letters of Grigor 
Magistros, which we have not yet managed to decipher, or which are 
only partly clear. Here are some examples of such unsolved questions: 


Why when retelling the famous fable of Aesopus about the greedy dog 
and its shadow (M. G. 252-253), does Grigor call it “the dog of Parme- 
nides (and of Patmenides*5)"? Is there any relation with the pre-Socratic 
philosopher Parmenides? It concludes with the following: 9np )uufunuf 
YEhqubwugpluy fh Nupåktfjipuy nuru p jib Hkpd iuljugplau fap 
uipuuphulug wh fun urnupr iti — “And Palchus (Malchus?) painted 
this in the temple of Parmenides, inscribing next to it didactic words 
concerning such a senseless desire." 

Who is the other Parmenides, to whose son he refers in the story of his 
kidnapping by an eagle in the stadium of Pella of Thessaly, of his mirac- 
ulous rescue and becoming priest of Tauric Artemis and outstanding 
musician?6 (M. G. 301-302, letter 31[52])? 


83 Leroy 1935, p. 287. 

4 In the famous letter 50[21] where Grigor writes about his translation of Plato’s 
Timaeus and Phaedo and Euclid’s Geometry, he also mentions that he found existing 
Armenian translations of Olympiodorus, Callimachus and Andronicus (G. M. 330). LEROY 
(1935, p. 289-291) supposed that in case of Callimachus, Grigor means not his poetry, 
but his prosaic philological writing Tivaxes tov év néoy madeia óuXapyávrov, Kai 
Ov ovvéypayav (Suda 227.16-17), a sort of a catalogue of the Alexandrian library, 
excerpts form which concerning Greek philosophers could have been translated by the 
representatives of the Hellenizing School; this translation could be Grigor’s source about 
philosophers. 

85 Muu pil fuy, yl, Nur ith ppb gh. 

86 The story is: Nph Nupåkhfhpuy, Guüpurl| gaya EL ühlisnkn mulju [ri uilun[uudpuli 
Jumbo d bui no pppoe Luuku, éphugughqh myi pot quiuupuphup Nkqqbkuy 
fo huumuging, mpd fir upui[d La. upuglu Duju p hp Ipupljunbu qhu Iud ni unulikg 
quio pump is Upgpugeng EL omfne upunin uli up uighy, Alinpuug puubgnugbm qhuco 
up sueph. jnpàl puiudwht phupiunnighu [upinuliugp upófuh: b. qhpólu Orbs hubh 
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Who is Porphyrophonos (or Porphyrophonis) also mentioned in two 
letters (30[51] and 32[53])? 

Who is the obscure Trochonius (mnppmliulpuli?? Spn pnli[inu) to whom 
Euripides appeals, and why is Euripides characterized as Peripatetic 
(G. M. 267)? 

Who is Sabelas that wrote about Attinos who wished just to sleep 
and have enough good food and was reproached for that by Poleponos*? 
(G. M. 322)? 

Who is the “old Critas" that wrote about the vine planted by Dio- 
nysus,? whom other Greek chronographers followed??? This Critas told 


Nupåhi hybu mnnpubihkuy h òmfh phlpydlp EL Ôu lp unu uri upu pill lu hui npipugh 
Ofliske ujuy 9 ulju uui lu dnd nh YEpupeppip Bulinilji: bul nga ro phu uil EL 
q4puyunntu fji pill, Bunnniug uil hh qui innnurlpuli ha Uqunbdhuyku] Li nn plui fuligpt p 
liu Sutras Ilf, qp of’ pun uni[npmi]d lur manu pro uui uil fungfunqkugp: b. 
wp ppl] pug hy fin fits, Cpudinytp wuyplgngubky nó ühwjh, ui fit duinpdu muj Pp», 
puuhun [d kuh: bL i| up bug lini url jl [oun Pimp, ful lpurd xinulpuini [d lud p 
urb Óupumnji: Qnpot muf upuinnuufph j Upyþhþugingh EL quid innnurlur [bnhu]- 
hing: Onpn| EL qujunnljk ph uin] wpb h upplin] EL unu nuljuni[, iji h phpulil mh 
fi Ofpurif phu ihnqkug h Òòmypu ihnqhh: Qujunujily bhupugpn [d ludp gh pun od opi pun 
i wplpui, npujku kppk âh uini qujinupi, ap fun funcon gplgup nifl nihili] quu 
umpu hupun fu mju fi ph phupkpg — “The son of Parmenides, being a good- looking boy 
and having not yet attained maturity from puerile unripeness, wandering in the hippodrome 
of Pella of Thessaly, a swift-winged (6€dmtepoc) eagle while soaring, lifted him with 
its claws, wishing to take him to the Argive land, and happening to pass a sea, fishermen 
striking the ship with oars, and from this striking it was scared and startled. Being 
released, Parmenides’ son fell down and sank into the sea and was hidden from the 
sailors, until the sea blew bubbles and the boy was drawn up. They took him, the beau- 
tiful and splendid-looking, and presented him to the Tauric Artemis and begged to keep 
the boy alive, so that he would not be killed according to the stranger-murdering ($£vo- 
Któvoc) custom. The chief of the altar showed humanity and ordered not only to let him 
live, but also to confer priesthood on him. He exercised all learning, but especially 
music; it is told that he was honoured by the Argives and all highlanders. They also 
made his sculpture of bronze and gilded it: he has a pipe in his mouth and there is 
purple byssus on the tip of the pipe. They considered it necessary to portray him by 
presenting these, since once the above-mentioned Porphyrophonis called him salpin- 
gophonos (trumpet player) that is citharode." It is interesting to note that Clement of 
Alexandria in his citation of De. 14:13, adds the epithet “swift-winged” (òķúntepoc) 
to the “eagle” (Clem. Alex. Strom. 2.15.67.3, 5.8.51.2). 

837 This word and the verb mnppuhkî are used exclusively by Grigor Magistros. The 
first element is unclear. Dictionaries (e.g. NBHL) interpret them on the base of his contexts 
as "writing long and/or obscure texts." 

88 One may think of Penelope and Antinous in Homer's Odyssey. 

82: f. np[dny gun h Ppnihukuy Oulu np h Utülghuy (Eus. Chr. 2.106), pne ovpyíta. 
bnó Atovbcov éyvopíicOn, obyi tod x XepuéAng (Sync. 179.26). 

2 Cf. oi è tov EK ys QLOLEVaV TObs fjuépovg óperópnevot Kapnods AN® tov 
citov, óc "AO0nvaiot, kai Atóvocov tiv üungXov, óc Onfaiot npoonyópevoav 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.26) — “Others, plucking the benignant fruits of earth-born plants, 
called grain Demeter, as the Athenians, and the vine Dionysus, as the Thebans." 
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how this took place: “Taking soil, kneading it with water of three sorts, 
forming the first [sort] fire-coloured with his blood, the second one, red- 
dish, since he poured less blood in it, while the third, less than this one, 
and created white wine, and many other kinds were made from these” 
(G. M. 371). 

Who is the ever-winning pancratiast (ju pluidpg]ilj) Trachonian Byrrus 
of Pentus,?! his adversary Prothynius or Pronothius, and Tantalus who 
helped Byrrus to defeat him, frightening him with a shriek (G. M. 308- 
309)? 

Sometimes the author himself is responsible for corrupted names or 
information, in some cases, later scribes. Grigor could retell or mention 
myths or literary episodes which today are not extant in any source. We 
dare to conjecture that some stories *in Greek style" are Grigor's original 
composition, or he has invented some details in existing stories. 


?! LANGLOIS (1869, p. 44) supposed that this may be “Pyrrhus du Pont?” 
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